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“von (7 ’ side forms, which give the figure a more grace- | and white organdy. - ‘The scarf tunic, with an | and white organdy. Black velvet bonnet, with 
HIGH WAIST TRAINED SU. IT. ful shape, the bust greater fullness, and the back | apron front, is of pink crépe de Chine, edged | pink flowers and white gauze veil. : 

HE distinctive features of this elegant train | more style than the common waist. ‘This is an .| with heavy. pink silk fringe. ‘The ends are loop- 

ed suit are a beautifully fitting high plain | elegant dress for dinner-parties, receptions, the | ed behind, and fastened to simulate a bow. DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
waist, cut after Worth’s new pattern, a mous- | opera, etc. In plainer materials it serves equally | Crépe de Chine bows loop the skirt. Peasant RGR WAISY TRAINED OY Ee. 
quetaire cuff, a peasant waist, a graceful scarf | well for an ordinary home toilette. In the orig- | waist of black silk, worn over a pink silk waist, Tuis pattern comprises four articles, viz.: high 
tunic, of an entirely novel design, and an eight- | inal the skirt is made of black silk, trimmed | with close sleeves, and mousquetaire cuffs, | plain waist, peasant waist, scarf tunic, and eight- 
gored trained skirt. ‘The waist is cut with two | with French box-pleatings of the same material | trimmed with French box-pleatings of black silk | gored trained skirt. 
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HIGH WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 


(Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 
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Hiew Pram Waist.—This new style of plain 
'» aist isin six two side pieces, back, 
sleeve, and mousquetaire cuff. The fronts are 
cut round, and must be faced instead of hemmed. 
The waist and sleeves are trimmed with bias strips 
of silk an inch and a balf wide, up the waist, and 
on the shoulder across the arm-hole on the sleeve. 
half the pattern is given. 

tity of material, 24 inches wide, 24 yards. 

Tri 1% yards, 
Peasant Waist.—This pattern is in four 
grow viz.: front, two side pieces, and back. It 
cut square in the front and back, with straps, 
and is trimmed with ruching around the top and 
over the shoulder-straps. Only half the pattern 

her: : 


is 
of material, 24 inches wide, five- 
eighths of a yard, 

Trimming, one-eighth of a yard. 

Scarr Tunic.—This pattern isin three pieces 
—front, back, and loop for the middle of the bow. 
The perforations show where to take up the ends 
for the bows. A piece of the material nine inches 
long and four inches wide, laid in a double fold 
and fastened to the back of the belt in the fashion 
of a , forms the middle of the bow, as seen 
in the illustration. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 45 yards. 

Fringe for trimming, 22 yards. 

Ereut-corep Trainep Sxirr. — This: pat- 
tern is in five pieces—front gore, two side gores, 
and two straight back breadths. It is trimmed 
with seven French box-pleated ruffles three inches 
deep, a cluster of four ruffles being on the bot- 
tom, and an interval of twelve inches between 
these and the remaining three. All the ruffles 
are festooned around the front and side gores, 
and straight across the back breadths. ‘The first 
and-third of the lower ruffles, and the middle one 
nbove, are of silk, and the others of organdy. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 12 yards. 

Silk for ruffles, 6 yards. 

Organdy, 2 yards. 
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wer We regret that our Mammoth Supplement, 
with patterns of Winter Wrappings, which was 
to have appeared in the present Number, is una- 
voidably delayed, owing to the length of time re- 
quired for its preparation. Our readers may rely 
on receiving it next week, This Supplement will 
contain Eighteen full-sized patterns of Ladies and 
Children’s Winter Wrappings ; Seven different 
styles of Ladies’ Winter Bonnets ; a large variety 
of Trimmings for Wrappings ; Mourning Bon- 
nets, Collars, and Cuffs, etc., ete.—all illustrated 
in the Bazar. 

Tae Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant High 
Waist Trained Suit on the first page of this Number, 
graded to fit any figure, with the name and directions 
Sor putting together printed on each separate piece 
of the Pattern, will be sent by the Publishers, post- 
paid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents and 
Bust MEASURE. Vews-dealers supplied at the 
usual discount. For complete list of Cut Paper 
Patterns published, see Advertisement on page 735 
of this Number, 





PROSPECTS OF WOMANHOOD. 


* is a common remark among observant 
Americans, that there is a marked abate- 
ment in the external signs of respect which our 
countrymen were once accustomed to show to- 
ward women. They argue, moreover, that this 
proceeds from a gradual decay of the old refined 
feeling. And from this argument they draw the 
conclusion that the elevated sentiment in regard 
to womanhood which has prevailed here as a 
national characteristic will be slowly exchanged 
for the more utilizing idea of the sex that is 
predominant in Europe. Of the fact’ itself, 
touching our recent degeneracy in this particu- 
lar, we have no doubt. Every one who travels 
much over the country can not avoid seeing the 
many palpable proofs of the mortifying change. 
But we are not inclined as yet to accept the 
conclusion that American womanhood is likely. 
to come down to the Continental estimate. 

To some extent nationality applies to wo- 
manhood as to religion. We mean that politic- 
al ideas and institutions, together with race, 
temperament, industry, and social habits, in 
combining to develop nationality, act likewise, 
and act powerfully, in giving a certain capacity 
for specific thoughts and emotions on these sub- 
jects. The idea of womanhood in Germany is 
decidedly German ; so, too, is the religious sen- 
timent. The same is true of Italy and France ; 
while in England the disposition to shun every 
thing that approaches to the intensity and high 
abandonment of sentiment is just as perceptible 
in the manner of discussing womanhood as it is 
inreligion. Each nation, although it holds the 
same leading truth? in common, has its own 
way of specializing this or that view; and in 
time this becomes an organic habit which in- 
dividualizes its people. Assuming this to be 
true, we can not see how there is danger of a 
serious departure from the old standard of re- 
gard for womanhood in our country. Our fa- 
thers were Europeans. They gradually changed 
into Americans, They grew into Americans. 
No conventions, civil or ecclesiastical, argued 
them into the principles and feelings typical of 
American mind; no legislatures enacted codes 





for private taste and sensibility. But the force 
of circumstances, acting on their free instincts, 
taught them their political science, their separa- 
tion of church and state, and their respect for 
womanhood. 

‘The secret of it all lay in free instincts. Our 
fathers were thrown upon a state of things thor- 


“oughly fresh and virginal, Liberated from Eu- 


ropean thralldom, they were driven to think for 
themselves; but the real import of this libera- 
tion was in the perfect emancipation of their 
instincts. ‘The same amount, the same kind, 


of liberty in England or in Holland, would not: 


have secured the same results. A new conti- 
nent, a new world of landscape scenery, savage 
foes, inhospitable seasons, stringent conditions 
of labor and trade, were vitally determinative 
elements in the civilization attained. Now it 
strikes us that these instincts, so naturally 
and so vigorously brought out into full play, 
have organized themselves for safe-keeping in 
the marrow of our bones. If the sentiments 
under notice were artificial or semi-artificial, 
as certain minor virtues of civilized life are, 
then, forsooth, our late backsliding would be 
ominous. Even good habits of thought and 
action that hang on mere opinion are made and 
unmade by a breath. Not so the genuine vir- 
tues. ‘Time may modify some of their acci- 
dental phases, and other agencies, especially 
foreign intercourse, may somewhat change their 
circumstantial aspects, but their core remains 
intact, We think this a fair statement of the 
case, and, for our part, we should just as soon 
expect our countrymen to go back to the effete 
ideas of government held by the house of Haps- 
burg as to witness a fatal decline in their rever- 
ence for true womanhood. 

The change spoken of is certainly painful. 
We are the worse for it every way. Our homes 
feel it and our churches. Yet we believe that 
it is u decay of the efflorescence rather than otf 
the roots, and due more to general than to spe- 
cific causes. Fortunately for our frail nature, 
the cardinal sentiments stand together. They 
are generous helpmates—always sympathetic, 
always tender, always quick to discern an at- 
tack on any member of the beautiful household. 
Were it otherwise, virtue would be sadly ex- 
posed in this trying world. But as things are, 
one great principle is reciprocated in its office 
and worth by others; and, despite the griev- 
ous wear and tear of life, humanity manages 
to keep its vantage-ground and move forward 
to new heights, Americans are habituated to 
thinking that the sentiment of womanhood is 
next in importance to the religious sentiment, 
and they feel assured, moreover, that the two 
are constantly interacting on each other. So 
long as this ideal of womanhood remains un- 
der such a supreme guardianship, ennobled by 
the presence and hallowed by the benediction 
of a power higher and mightier than itself, we 
can have no apprehension of a serious retro- 
grade in this branch of morals and manners. 
Meanwhile this lapse from our old chivalric 
estate may continue, and perhaps increase, 
since we are becoming so open to the influx of 
foreign ideas and usages. Fast men will there- 
by get faster; pert clerks venture on more 
sauciness; and one of tlie petty curses of the 
country in the shape of officials on railroads 
and steamboats be increased. The atmosphere 
is quite enough infected for small vermin of all 
sorts, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Sermons. 
N Y DEAR PAUL,—I was very much sur- 
prised when I came out of Saint Rain- 
bow’s yesterday to hear Finere remark that his 
reverence the rector had preached one of the 
dullest sermons he had ever heard. And when 
he turned to me and asked me if I did not think 
so, I was obliged to say that Ichad been enjoy- 
ing the preaching exceedingly, but that I had 
not heard a word of the good rector’s discourse. 
He looked at me as if he had not accurately 
heard what I said; and smiling, as people gen- 
erally do under such circumstances, he walked 
away. And as I did likewise, I also did what 
young persons are advised always to do when 
they leave church—I walked on meditating the 
sermons which I had enjoyed. I do not say 
the sermons that I had heard, because I had 
not heard them. My morning’s lessons had 
come in at my eyes, and not at my ears; yet 
I do not think that the morning had been ill 
spent. 

Indeed, I am always surprised when I hear 
that criticism upon the service that it was very 
dull. Why should it be? If the preacher is 
apparently disposed to feed us with husks, there 
is yet sweet sound grain enongh lying all about. 
If the prayer does not edify, the hymn may ex- 
alt; and if the reading in the desk is monoto- 
nous and blurred, there is your own private read- 
ing in the Bible or the hymn-book that may be 
refreshing. Do you say that it is ill manners 
not to attend strictly to the preacher? But, on 
the other hand, is it good manners to preach a 
tedious sermon? Or do you say that it is wrong 
to find it tedious? Then you say a yery fool: 
ish thing. Would you insist that it is wrong to 
complain of a blinding type in the Bible? But 
just as too fine printing of precious truth will 


surely hurt your eyes if you try to read it, so 





wearisome preaching from the noblest texts will 
vex your soul if you try to listen. 

But I think that nature provides, When 
winter approaches the hair upon animals thick- 
ens; when a stream meets a huge stone it gen- 
tly divides and flows on around it; and so, for 
my part, I find that if the sermon is dull my 
mind gently slips off and finds its lesson else- 
where. Thus, asI sat yesterday, I became very 
soon unconscious of what the dominie was say- 
ing, not because I had lapsed into dreams, but 

my mind had slipped off upon the face 
of a young girl who sat near me. Her beauti- 
ful hair poured from under her hat and fell 
abundantly down her back, lustrous, in the 
sunlight that shone upon it. Her delicate 
face had the beauty of youth, a still subtler 
beauty than that which every body perceived. 
It was beauty within beauty. ‘The sweetness 
and guilelessness of that young face, and the pret- 
ty, graceful ways of the girl, and the bright, be- 
coming dress she wore, all made such an image 
of freshness and purity that I wondered why the 
old painters had not done better when they had 
to personify maidenly hope, tender faith, child- 
like artlessness. 

If I went on weaving a tapestry of fancy in 
which her fate was inwoven, do you blame me, 
Paul? If I saw that delicately outlined face 
rounding out into womanly beauty; the flush 
of strange, exquisite feeling ; the growing soft- 
ness of infinitely tender confidence; the beau- 
tiful changes that the happy years bring, until 
she, like her neighbor in the pew, sinking and 


-softening down the vista of time, was no lon- 


ger young and blooming and bright with hope, 
but matronly and marked with thought, and 
for that flowing hair a comely braid of gray— 
if I saw all this, and all that this implies, and 
my heart beat toward that fair young form with 
unwhispered benedictions that sent me chasten- 
ed from the church, do you wonder that I did 
not understand what Finere meant by dull 
preaching? Dull? On the contrary, it was 
the most delightful of sermons. 

Or, again,\my mind slipped off upon the he- 
reditary Grand Duke of Pumpernickel. How 
could I help it? He, too, sat just where I 
could not escape seeing him, even if I had 
wished to, which I certainly did not, If you 
think that merry thoughts—harmlessly merry 
—are inconsistent witha heavenly frame of 
mind, I fear you would think me a reprobate. 
But I avoid a gloomy church, and I have not 
yet L -en persuaded that a cheerful smile or a 
keen sense of humor is incompatible with love 
to God and man. It was not at Saint Rain- 
bow’s, certainly, that I lately heard a sermon 
from which my mind no more slipped off than 
your eyes, Paul, when they are fixed upon Vir- 
ginia. It painted in simple, delicate words a 
lovely idyllic picture of the life of the apostles 
with their Master. The soft Syrian sunshine 
overflowed the description, and the repose and 
cheerfulness and enjoyment of that wandering, 
contented band seemed to be a vital part or 
immediate consequence of their faith. Relig- 
ion, it seemed, as the preacher spoke, was a 
smile, not a frown, . Frigid solemnity no more 
belonged to religion, in his view, than stiffness 
belongs to grace. They were indeed incom- 
patible. 

So I was not troubled when my mind, even 
at Saint Rainbow’s, slipped off upon the hered- 
itary Grand Duke, and I smiled. The good 
old gentleman wears still the costume of his 
fathers, and is a quaint, almost grotesque fig- 
ure among our modern clothes. But as I 
looked at him I reflected that he also retained 
habits Of theirs of another kind. Their tem- 
perance, steadfastness, integrity ; their simple 
courtesy; their generosity; their charitable 
forbearance, and readiness to believe the better 
motive; their frugality and thrift—all these I 
knew he had, and the honor and confidence 
which they win for him; these, also, I knew 
and pondered as I watched him. He is not 
brilliant, nor original, nor profound. He goes 
his steady, daily round unknown. But, as I 
look at him, I reflect how surely a kind regard 
attends a truly kindly man, and that no respect 
is 90 desirable as self-respect. He makes no 
claim to the Grand Duchy. Perhaps he would 
not get it if he did. Perhaps, indeed, he is not 
really the Grand Duke, and that I only think 


so because of that quaint, old-fashioned cos-° 


tume of the time in which Thackeray makes 
that potentate live. Good, kindly gentleman, 
who reminds me how mutch better are simple; 
honesty and fidelity than the most splendid 
insincerity—could any sermon teach a more 
serviceable truth? Did you call the sermon 
dull, Finere? It seemed to me one of the 
most practical and excellent I ever heard. 

And there in the corner was Trinculo, I 
know those purple cheeks, and their suspicious 
fullness—that glazing eye. How serious and 
devout he seemed! how intent upon what the 
rector said! And now and then I saw his wife 
stealing a furtive glance at him with an appeal- 
ing expression that struck my heart. Uncon- 
sciously I saw her press her little child closer 
to her side, andiunder her neat and pretty dress 
I knew that her heart was sadly anxious, as her 
eyes were, ‘and that she lives in nameless dread 
of she knows not what. For, Paul, what spell 
is there so deadly, so hopeless, as that which she 
knows is laid upon poor Trinculo? It is a dis- 


‘a bird is swinging. 





ease ; itis hereditary, and with it there is trag- 
ical infirmity of will, In vain he wrestles and 
prays and strives to lay the demon. It rends 
him, and will rend. Bat as I look and reflect 
—as I follow them in fancy to.their home, and 
behold its curse, yet sce the patient, faithful, 
affectionate duty of the wife, helping him in 
the dreary struggle as best she may, and see 
sorrow deepening and darkening upon that 
household—the swift degradation, the disgrace, 
the catastrophe—and then remember that he 
is hardly responsible, that it is a kind of devil- 
ish fate, I feel that I can not censure, that I 
can only pity and sympathize, and that if you, 
Paul, or any one else, should exclaim, ‘* Scoun- 
drel! to break his wife’s heart and disgrace his 
children,” I can only answer, God be merciful 
to me also a sinner! A dull sermon, did you 
say, Finere? It went to my very heart. — 

I lift my eyes from that sorry spectacle in 
Trinculo’s pew, and fortunately, the stained 
windows being open, my glance escapes into the 
air. And there is a tree just outside, on which 
He opens his little bill 
and a rill of song comes gushing out. And the 
leaves of the tree are gorgeous with the touch 
of autumn. The clouds are white in the bright 
blue sky, and there is universal peace; as if 
the divine day were a benediction, as indeed I 
believe itto be. How softly, how surely, cloud 
and tree and bird obey the laws of their life and 
their motion! I can not conceive a brighter 
sky, a tree more beautiful, a bird of a gayer 
note. They are the best of their kind, surely ; 
they are all that they were meant to be. But 
I drop my eyes again, and I behold my good 
neighbors in the pews. Some are solemnly 
asleep; some are listening; some are looking 
in the books—all are, to a certain degree, dec- 
orous and respectful. Dearly beloved breth- 
ren, I say to myself, which of us is so truly a 
man or a woman as yonder bird is a bird, or 
that tree a tree? They are what they were 
made to be. Are we? Or do we fall so far 
short as almost to doubt if we are made for 
any thing much better than we are? I believe 
we send missionaries to the heathen. Sup- 
pose that we become missionaries to ourselves! 
I think Dr. Doldrum’s sermon was very dull, 
quoth Finere. What do you say? Why, | 
have heard the most stirring missionary ser- 
mon from Reverend Doctor Bird, and the Rey- 
erend Doctors Cloud and ‘Tree cried Amen with 
such unction that I am really edified. 

Thus, my dear fellow-traveler Paul, it seems 
to me that sermons are to be had for the look- 
ing, if not for the asking. Boadicea used to 
tell me that I was a very-foolish fellow to sutter 
myself ever to be bored; and so I say that you 
are a very foolish fellow if you ever suffer your- 
self to hear a dull sermon, ‘Train your mind, 
my dear Paul, to slip off dullness, and to keep 
slipping until it finds a pleasant resting-place. 
When I am in the country it always seems to 
me that no bird is at a loss for a spray to alight 
upon; and I hope that, in that respect at least, 
we may be as lucky as the birds. And I do 
not mean to forget the question, why it is not 
as bad manners to preach a dull sermon as it is 
not to attend to it. When my sister once re- 
provingly asked one of her children, whois now 
one of the soundest preachers I know, why he 
fell asleep in church, he promptly replied, “‘ Why 
didn’t the minister keep me awake?” It was 
an unanswerable reply; and you may be very 
sure that my nephew is not the clergyman who 
said to his friend who had come to exchange, 
**T have told the sexton‘to punch any of the 
congregation whom he sees asleep.” ‘‘ No, no,” 
said the other; ‘‘ you ought to tell him to come 
up and punch me if I am so prosy as to put any 
of the congregation asleep.” 

It is your own fault, remember then, my dear 
Paul, if you ever find the sermon dull; and if 
Finere had only a finer ear and eye he would 
see the whole world as a cathedral, and hear 
every where a preacher preaching the most elo- 
quent of sermons. 

Your friend in that faith, 
An O1p BacuELor. 





APPEAL TO AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Ww: are persuaded that the women of 
America, who shrink from the horrors 
of war all the more from the vivid remembrance 
of the sufferings which they have so lately felt, 
will be interested in the appeal made to their 
sympathy by the Countess De Gaspari, who 
says, in a letter addressed to an American 
friend : 

dp on to insert the following petition in the 
peu our country, and to invite all women who 
detest butchery on the field of battle to give it their 
signature. The names thus obtained may be sent to 
me, at Valleyres, near Orbe, Canton de Vand, Switzer- 


tans The petition is destined for the two belligerent pow- 
ers, and still more for public opinion. e point at 
stake is to raise armies e—it is for women of 
heart to unite their prayers, to blend their pity, to 
thrust back war into the lairs of barbarism. e do 
not undertake to meddle with the — and wrong 
of the quarrel, or with diplomatic action. Our duty 
lies in subduing ferocious p and app ig the 

ublic mind. The women of neutral nations, free 
Pom patriotic prejudices, are called upon before all 
others to raise the standard of peace. I stretch both 
hands to my sisters of America, fully certain of their 


rt.” 
tual PETITION. 
War is-unchained. ‘The work of slaughter has 


begun anew. a : 
We, women of al! countries, mothers, wives, 
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. daughters, sisters, with breaking hearts, utter a 
last cry. On the heads of those who are silent 
be the blood that is about to flow. 

We ask peace of God. 

We ask peace of the nations. 

We ask peace of the public conscience. 

Do not repulse us, 

The striking coincidence between this petition 
and the efforts of Mrs. Jutta Warp Hows in the 
same direction in this country, shows that women 
are becoming more and more disposed to organ- 
ize with a view to intervening in the quarrels of 
nations in the most blessed of all characters, that 
of mediators for peace. 





2 NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WRAPPINGS. 


Cc. seems to be the design of costumers that 
street attire shall gradually grow away from 
the short suit now universally worn. We are 
sorry to note this, but it is foreshadowed in the 
presence of two materials in one costume, in the 
lengthening skirt, and more especially in the va- 
ried wraps of the season. It is evident that cloaks 
will be more worn this winter than they have been 
in four or five years, for a short paletot or a long 
casaque is thought necessary to complete a win- 
ter suit. 

The most stylish paletots are longer and 
more closely fitting than those of last season. 
They are still slashed in the seams, and the ends 
of the tabs are rounded at the corners. They 
button plainly, and are finished by a Marie An- 
toinette collar, narrow at the back and rounding 
broader before ; or else the front is cut away and 
filled in with a vest. Last winter paletots are 
readily remodeled by making them fit closer, 
adding fringe or frills of gros grain to the t }s, 
putting square cuffs of velvet or silk on the coat- 
sleeves, or sloping down the wide Oriental sleeve 
to the half-flowing shape rounded below and open 
up the outside to the elbow. Black velvet pale- 
tots will complete dressy black suits for ‘mid- 
winter. Black cashmere and gros grain are 
worn at the present season. Cloth paletots of 
dark, almost invisible tints of green, blue, plum- 
color, and brown, match woolen suits of the same 
shades, or enliven black suits. A few dressy 
garments are of light gray cloth. Black cloth 
paletots are only worn for mourning. ‘The pale- 
tot is the jauntiest wrap of the season, and con- 
sequently is in favor with young ladies. Those 
more mature only wear it for negligee. The ob- 
jection that a wadded or heavy cloth garment 
fitted or partly fitted to the figure makes the 
waist large and clumsy no longer holds good, 
as large waists themselves have ceased to be ob- 
jectionable. 

It is to the casaque that the vest more prop- 
erly belongs, as this garment fits the figure as 
snugly as an ordinary basque. This vest is 
pointed at the waist, or else falls square below 
the waist, in the Louis Fourteenth style. No 
matter what elaborate trimming surrounds the 
casaque, the ends of the vest are left untrimmed 
by way of making this feature distinct. Nar- 
row bands at short intervals from each other are 
often stitched across the entire vest; other vests 
are plainly buttoned, and the front of the casaque 
is made to turn back, and show a gros grain fa- 
cing, like the roll on a gentleman’s over-coat. 
Casaques without vests are usually trimmed to 
outline a vest. A row of lace slightly frilled is 
placed standing up the fronts and around the 
neck, For very dressy occasions the high neck 
of the cloak is turned under to the edge of the 
lace. The length and shape of the casaque de- 
pend upon the wearer. Short ladies dislike 
very long, full casaques, while taller ones rejoice 
in their length and abundant drapery. ‘The pos- 
tillion basques, now added to the polonaise-ca- 
saque, are becoming to all figures, and are about 
to take the place of sashes. The trained ca- 
saques of last season are not seen among late im- 
portations. 

Sashes are greatly diminished in size. The 
only sash novelty seen on handsome casaques is 
a lace sash on velvet—fine Chantilly wrought for 
the purpose—held in loops by ornaments of pas- 
sementerie. There is also a scarf sash made 
of gros grain, sewed in below the seams under 
the arms, and falling loosely to a point in the 
centre, where it is tied in a slip-knot, and the ends 
left hanging. A large sash bow attached to the 
belt is already passée. ‘The substitute is a small 
bow of loops and short ends, made of doubled 
gros grain sewed together on the wrong side and 
turned; the ends are raveled to form fringe an 
inch wide. i 

MATERIALS. 


The much talked of increase in price of 
French velvets is not very evident yet, but will 
take effect when the present supply, bought be- 
fore the war, is nearly exhausted. Lyons vel- 
vets of Ponson’s brand, twenty-eight inches 
wide, range in price from $10 to $19 a yard. 
Those costing from $14 to $16 are handsome 
enough for the most fastidious. ‘They have a 
fine blue-black tinge, with thick heavy pile, and 
are of the width (three-quarters of a yard) that 
Cuts to greatest advantage for casaques, mantles, 
and all larger garments. Wider velvets, meas- 
uring a full yard, cost from $18 to $25. The 
cheaper German velvets are used for paletots 
and basques, as few ladies are willing to cut ex- 
pensive French velvets into these small gar- 
ments. German velvet is pure silk and of the 
desirable blue-black; the pile is even, but is 
short, and the fabric very light. It costs, ac- 
cording to width and quality, from $5 to $12. 

Next in value after velvet cloaks are those of 
faille and heavy gros grain, such as cost from 
$5 to $8 a yard. These are made into paletots 
or casaques, are warmly lined and wadded, and 
are positively ornate with passementerie (as all 
gimp is now called), jet, and fringe. Silk and 
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satin paletots, exquisitely quilted in small dia- 
monds, are made at the most fashionable houses, 
and are ‘especially admired for old ladies. One 
of black satin is covered with half-inch diamond 
quilting, stitched by machine. ‘The trimming is 
a band of ostrich feathers, with a fringe of che- 
nille, crimped silk, and plain twist. By omitting 
the feather trimming, and using less expensive 
fringe or blaek marten fur, any lady expert with 
her sewing-machine could make this garment at 
small expense. 

The finest black cashmere is found among the 
latest importations. It is like that seen in India 
shawls, and is called camel's hair. It costs $12 
a yard, and, fortunately, is two yards wide. 
Among cloths fine French beavers, smooth, lus- 
treless, and as soft as lamb’s wool, are most used. 
They cost from $7 to $9 a yard. Velvet-pile 
cloths are the same price. Chinchilla beaver is 
$5 a yard. These are all a yard and a half wide. 
We will sped#k of fur cloaks at another time. 
Gray and white cony fur (rabbit-skin) is much 
used for lining gros grain paletots. Black Astra- 
khan cloaks are sold cheaply, and are sought aft- 
er, not only for beauty, but for comfort, ‘The 
furnishing houses sell Astrakhan sacques that 
look very well for $25, but we fear they will not 
wear satisfactorily. 


TRIMMINGS. 


The handsomest velvet cloaks sent over by 
Pingat are heavily braided with fine soutache in 
palm-leaf designs. ‘The leaf is not merely out- 
lined by braid in the old-fashioned way, but is 
filled in with curled, fancifully arranged braid as 
closely as if embroidered, making a rich and 
elegant garniture. ‘The edge of the garment is 
then fringed. Passementeries, made in imita- 
tion of this braiding, consist of small cords fas- 
tened together to show thick leaves and vines. 
These are very effective on velvet, silk, and cash- 
mere. Such handsome passementeries, two inch- 
es wide, in intricate designs, are $4.a yard. Nar- 
row vines, suitable for cashmere and gros grain, 
arefrom 75 cents to$175. These passementeries 
are without jet. Jet balls, amidst ornaments for 
sashes and on frog-loopers, are among the novel- 
ties. ‘Thick bits of jet—not beads, but square 
blocks—are intermingled in French trimmings, 
but are not yet for sale in the shops here. Large 
buttons, with velvet centre and passementerie bor- 
ders, are used for cloth cloaks. Frog-loopers of 
passementerie are for velvets. Three are always 
used, and often four. 

A great deal of guipure lace is worn this sea- 
son, especially for cashmere and silk, though 
there is nothing so handsome for velvet as Chan- 
tilly thread lace. ‘The pointed leaf figure still 
prevails in guipure. German guipures, hand- 
made and pure silk, but silk of inferior quality, 
are far cheaper than those made in France. 
These are most used for cashmere. German 
guipure costs 50 cents a yard; French, of the 
same width and design, 75 cents. ‘The laces 
used for velvet cloaks are three or four inches 
wide. In guipure these cost from $3 to $5 a 

ard; in English thread lace—real thread and 

and-made—from $4 to $6. French thread 
lace, called Chantilly, is finer than any other, and 
very expensive. It is the custom this season to 
sew on lace above the edge of the garment, and 
without fullness. Passementerie is the usual 
heading. Guipure capes for velvet cloaks cost 
from $11 to $25. Lace sashes are also shown. 

Fur will be much worn for trimming later in 
the season. Of course sable is preferable to all 
other furs, but bands of black marten will be 
considered very stylish. These cost from $3 to 
$6 a yard according to their width. Bands of 
ostrich feathers are less used for velvet cloaks 
than they were last winter, but will be retained 
for gros grain and cashmere. 

For cloth garments bias velvet, heavy gros 
grain, and gros de Londres, with fringes, are the 
trimmings. Velvet does not trim cashmere ef- 
fectively—we can not tell why, but know that it 
does not. 


MODELS AND PRICES, 


To sum up the whole matter we review some 
of the garments on which these notes are found- 
ed. For young ladies there are jaunty paletots 
of dark-tinted cloths, with large black velvet col- 
lar, broad cuffs, and a tiny fold of the velvet 
facing showing below the edge of the garment. 
These are from $20 to $30; with more trim- 
ming, such as a band of black marten fur, they 
are $55 and upward. German velvet paletots, 
with two thick cords of faille for trimming, are 
$45; Lyons velvet garments are $55 or $60. 
A plain one, with cony lining, is $50. Loose 
jackets of moss plush, in invisible colors, are 
sold for $25. ‘These, with neat little sacques 
of black cloth, bordered with Astrakhan cloth, 
sold for $12, are for school-girls. - Velvet ca- 
saques, worn for dressy occasions by ladies of all 
ages, cost from $90 upward, often reaching to 
hundreds of dollars. A lace frill at the neck, and 
a lace barbe fastened like a sailor’s tie, finish 
those for young ladies. ‘The handsomest velvet 
polonaise-casaque has a row of Chantilly placed 
an inch* or two above the’edge of the garment. 
The lace is straight around the lower edge and 
pointed on top. Lace sash, with passementerie 
tassel. White point duchesse lace underneath a 
black lace frill outlines a vest. A gros faille 
paletot, loose and ample for middle-aged ties, 
has passementerie bands lengthwise fiom the 
neck to the edge on the entire garment. The 
edges are cut in squares, and ornamented with 
butterflies of silk and passementerie. Very 
pretty cashmere sacques, trimmed with guipure 
lace and insertion, are marked $28. More ex- 
pensive ones are braided in a close design that 
covers the entire garment. .A cloth mantle for 
old ladies is invisible green beaver, made with 
square hack and short rounded front. The 
trimming is alternate pipings of velvet and gros 
grain. Price $75. 





SHAWLS. 

Striped shawls are greatly worn; plaids are 
second choice. ‘The shawl is square, folded 
double, and drawn straight around the shoulders 
like a scarf. ‘These are for morning and for 
traveling, and are worn for comfort more than 
style. Those with broad black and white stripes, 
sold for $7 or $8, will answer with most suits ; 
but the handsomest are gay Roman stripes on 
scarlet or white grounds. ‘These are twilled or 
repped Scotch wool, very soft and fine, costing 
from $15 to $20. A carriage shawl—a sort of 
family affair—has one side gray, for old ladies, 
and the reverse side in bright plush stripes, for 
younger folks. 

A new and graceful over garment, made of a 
square shawl without cutting, has a black velvet 
vest and collar. The back is a pretty draped 
panier and cape, and is fastened by two bows of 
velvet. Shawl costumes have used up all the 
pretty gray and brown shawls in the market, and 
have become too common to be desirable. ‘The 
woven woolen sacque, called the Central Park, 
has taken the place of burnouses: price $10. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepEN; and VIRFOLET; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLy, & 
hoy Lorp & TayLor; and Jonnson, Burns, 
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PERSONAL. 


Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN is on a visit to Mr. 
Smiru, United States Consul at Dundee, Scot- 
land. Mr. 8. was formerly pastor to the late 
President. 

—The Empress EvGenre was lately inter- 
viewed by an enterprising newspaper (lady) cor- 
respondent, and was found to be in good spirits 
and hopeful for France. 

—The Princess Loutsg, of Sweden, wife of the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, has just given birth 
toason. The dreams of the Scandinavian party 
have now a chance of being realized. CHARLES 
XV. of Sweden was married to the Princess 
Lovutsge of the Netherlands on the 19th June, 
1850. The sole offspring of the union is the 
Princess Louise. The salic law is at present in 
force in Sweden and Norway, so that the Princess 
Loutsé can not succeed to the throne. Herson, 
however (born last week), will, if he lives, rule 
the three kingdoms of Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. 

—Mrs. Exiza B. Burns has been appointed 
Professor of Stenography and Reporting in the 
Mercantile Library, New York. rs. B. is the 
only woman who has made the teaching of Pho- 
nography a special profession, though it is ob- 
viously one in which the quick and delicate hand 
of woman ought to excel. 

—The Bazar readers will regret to learn of the 
recent death of the brilliant writer, Firz Hues 
LupLow, whose pen has s0 often graced its col- 
umns. Mr. LUDLOw was the son of a clergyman 
of Western New York. Physically he was rather 
abeve middle height, of a graceful and shapely 
form, slender but sinewy, possessing much per- 
sonal strength and endurance, with dauntless 
courage. His hair was light auburn, and of fine 
texture; his eyes blue, and full of intelligence 
and sensibility ; his mouth expressive, and his 
entire face beautiful as that ofa woman. At an 
pg age, when in college, his insatiable curios- 
ity led him to test upon himself the effect of 
various poisons, by means of which he fell into 
habits which undoubtedly undermined his su- 
perb constitution, and caused his early death, 
after years of bitter struggle with diseases thus 
superinduced. His friends can never cease to 
lament that his extraordinary experiences, nar- 
rated in ‘‘The Hasheesh Eater’ (published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS) when he was only twenty 
years old, ‘‘The Opium Habit,’’ and other works, 
and his skill in the treatment of the opium dis- 
ease—to which many whom he cured can test- 
ify—were purchased at such acost. His ‘‘ House- 
hold Angel,’’ published in the Bazar, stands out 
as a real work of genius amidst the usually rather 
vapid temperance literature. A few months ago 
he went to Europe, accompanied by his wife and 
sister, hoping to arrest the ravages of consump- 
tion; but the disease had made too great prog- 
ress, and he died at the Hotel dela Paix, Geneva, 
Switzerland, on the 12th of October, the morn- 
ing after his thirty-fourth birthday. 

—Mr. Cuar_es Moraay, of this city, a gentle- 
man whose high capacity and character as a busi- 
ness man have found their just reward in opu- 
lence as well as in ‘‘ honor, love, and troops of 
friends,’’ has recently donated to the authorities 
of Clinton, Middlesex County, Connecticut, his 
place of birth, $50,000 and a lot worth $6000, for 
a public seminary in that town. The munifi- 
cence of the gift is only surpassed by the char- 
acteristic modesty of the donor in not — 
noisily thrust his graceful act before the gaze o 
the egg omy 

— Mr. Tom Huaues was a few evenings since, 
as the guest of Mr. A. 8. Hewitt, taken by the 
hand by a greater number of the representative 
men of New York, and welcomed, than ever 
heretofore in this city did similar honor to an 
Englishman. Judges, lawyers, doctors, bishops, 
clergy, merchants, presidents, professors, diplo- 
matists, men of science, authors, editors, etc., 
gave him a cordial hand-grip, as though they 
oe known him personally since their ‘‘ School 

ays. 

—A daughter of Mr. CoLvILLE, of the Olympic 
Theatre, Boston, is said to have developed ex- 
traordinary musical gifts, which she is now 
studying to develop on the operatic stage at 
Berlin. 

—‘* Those Boston women” took Mr. Tom 
HvueueEs to their Woman’s Club the other even- 
ing and gave him some hot coffee. The coffee 
was good, and so was the chat, and so were the 
chatters, with Jutta Warp Howe at their head. 
Mr. Hua@aes was especially at his ease among the 
company, and felt gratified on being told that 
‘““T, Brown at R.’’ was the one book upon which 
they positively doted. 

—Cornell University has its first ‘‘ Fresh- 
woman’’—Miss JENNIE SPENCER, who has been 
admitted to the Freshman class after having 
passed an excellent examination. 

—Sir Joun M‘NEW, a gay old boy of seventy- 
five, has just married a sister of the Duke of 
Argyle, whose son is about to wed a daughter 
of Queen Victoria. It is considered that the 
probability of this princess (Lovisa, fourth 


| the people from her balcony. 





daughter) succeeding to the crown is too re- 
mote to render the a liance dangerous, so that, 
unlike the generality of royal misses, she is left 
to the happiness of marrying the manshe loves, 
‘“*which he is’? the Marquis of Lorne. 

—While the Empress Evgenre was in Egypt 
she wrote a letter to L. N., warning him against 
proceeding with some new scheme of ambition, 
and concluding with these words: ‘‘ Believe me, 

ou can not successfully make two coups d’eiut 
in one’ life.” 

—Mr. Disrakx1 is writing a new general pref- 
ace to his novels for a new.and uniform edition 
about to be published by the Lonamans. 

—Mr. Jowett, the first Greek scholar at Ox- 
ford, has been chosen Master of Baliol, the most 
intellectual college of the university. It is also 
esteemed a great triumph for the Broad-Church 
liberal party in that university. His personcl 
influence with his pupils is remarkable. 

—General G. W. Custis Lex will probably be 
the successor of his father as President of Wash- 
ington College. He is now a professor in the 
Virginia Military Institute, and is said to possess 
much of the ability and character of his fither. 

—We never hear of octogenarian brokers, or 
speculators, or office-seekers,-or men whose 
lives are passed “sloshing around” in a whirl of 
excitement; but we do | ne very often of old 

zraduates of colleges, like HoRACE BINNEY, of 

hiladelphia, and Samve. D. Parker, of Bos- 
ton, who graduated, the former seventy-three 
years ago, the latter seventy-one, at Harvard. 
Such men, and the readers of the publications 
of Messrs. HarPER & Broruers, frequently ut- 
tain a remarkable longevity. 

—CHARLES DICKENS, Jun., was offered by an 
English nobleman, and refused, £2000 for the 
MSS. of ‘‘ Edwin Drood.”’ 

—Miss JuLietTe Newcoms, daughter of a 
prominent lawyer of Milwaukee, has just re- 
turned home after having made a début in opera 
at Berlin, which was so brilliant that Minister 
BANCROFT arose gayly from his box, and walked 
around to congratulate her. Mr. B. does not con- 
gratulate young womeu who are not successful. 

—The Princess Louisa, who is soon to be- 
come “ Mrs. Lorne,”’ will, it is said, have a mar- 
riage settlement of $150,000, and a yearly allow- 
ance of $30,000. As the Marquis of Lorne is heir 
to large estates, and at present in comfortable 
circumstances, the young people will be able to 
rough it without having to apply to the Queen 
forhelp. Lord WALTER CAMPBELL, a brother of 
the Marquis, is doing business in this city. 
There is one particularly agreeable thing about 
this wedding: it is a marriage of affection—quite 
an unusual thing for princesses and marquises 
to indulge in. ‘ Bless you, my children !’ 

—Chief Justice Cuase’s complaint is chiefly 
indigestion, aggravated by overwork at the pro- 
tracted session of the Supreme Court last win- 
ter. He has been anxious to take his seat upon 
the bench next month, but his physicians have 
ruled against it, and, although a Chief Justice, 
their decision, being just and equitable, must be 
obeyed. 

—Senator SuMNER is preparing alecture which 
he will deliver in the principal Northern cities 
prior to the meeting of Congress. Its title is to 
be “*The Duel between France and Germany, 
with its Lessons to Civilization.’”’ It is to be re- 
— that the Senator should be compelled to 

0 this for the reason stated in the following ex- 
tract from a letter of his: ‘I should be prepar- 
ing for the meeting of Congress, but lecturing is 
the only way I have of adding to my small means. 
I do not think I shall lecture after this season.” 

—JENNY LiInD and FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
are ——- the London committee for the relief 
of the sick and wounded in the European war. 

—Queen Augusta reads her war dispatches to 
J She appears in a 
plain morning dress, and tells the whole story, 
whether of victory or defeat. 

—Talk of things “fast!” What can be in bet- 
ter “‘time” than the following, which has just 
occurred at Grand Rapids, Michigan, a city of 
sixteen thousand immortal souls? In that me- 
tropolis, Miss Frances A. RUTHERFORD, M.D., 
has filed her acceptance of the oftice of City 
Physician, taken the obligation administered by 
a female notary public, Miss Jut1a Corrin- 
BURY, and entered-upon the discharge of her du- 
ties. But how significant that the person who 
administered the oath to a physician should be 
called Coffin-bury ! 

—A few weeks since Harper's Weekly gave a 
fine picture of the Judges of the new Court of 
Appeals, now in session at Albany. This is the 
way in which those sedate functionaries have 
arranged themselves on the bench: Chief Jus- 
tice CuuRcH in the centre; at his right Judge 
ALLEN; at his left Judge Grover; Judge Reck- 
HAM at the right of Judge ALLEN, Judge Fot- 
GER next to Judge Grover, while Judges An- 
DREWS and RaPALLo, the two ‘“boys”’ of the 
Court, are on the frontier. 

—Dr. SHELTON MACKENZIE, always writing by 
the card, politely doubts the statement that 
Lovis NAPOLEON retired from France in an im- 
pecunious condition. Such has not been the 
practice of unsuccessful monarchs. When Louis 

HILIPPE fied to England, and caused it to be 
inserted in the London Times that he was very 
“*short,’’ he was actually possessed of property 
that gave him an income of $500,000 a year, and 
all his sons had property of their own, the Duc 
D’ Aumale having inherited in August, 1830, the 
vast estates of the Prince De Condé, last of his 
line. The Orleans fumily received their full 
rentals from France from Jule 1848 to 1852, when 
Louis NAPOLEON ordered their estates to besold, 
and the proceeds of Louis PHILIpPe’s portion, 
amounting to $20,000,000, were duly sent, he 
then being dead, to his widow and sons at Clare- 
mont. Ifthe truth comes out, as is not unlike- 
ly, we think it will be found that the exiled 

mperor has a very large income ffom his in- 
vestments in this city. 

—Although ‘ye caun’t make hale in this coun 
try, ye kno’, because ye ’aven’t the Tems water, 
ye kno’, nor the ’ops,”’ it is, nevertheless, pleas- 
ant to know that Mr. Bass, the great English 
brewer, has announced that he will give baths 
and wash-houses to the town of Derby. Mr. 
Bass has, besides his London and Derbyshire 
residences, a fine place in Scotland, where the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been paying 
him a visit. As a beer-maker, 

“Take him for ’alf-and-’alf, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again!* 

—Bishop WHITTINGHAM, of Maryland, has 
offered to present his library, 10,000 volumes, 
to the Episcopalians of Washington, if they will 
provide for it a suitable fire-proof building. 
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Carved Wal- Fig. 3.—EMBROIDERED ine - staffed 
aut Cradle, LaMBREQUIN FOR CRADLE, with © curled 
£3. i-d. hair, and the 
‘Tue original consists : $ ; bottom is me ap Mog 
of a carved black wal- * gray enameled cloth. 
nut frame, in which the 


For the covering of the 
top of the foot-stool cro- 
chet with gray wool 
: eight triangular pieces 
in se. (single erochet) as follows: 
Begin these parts at the point with 
a foundation of 6 st. (stitches), and 
on this work 1 s¢. on every founda- 
tion st., 2 sc. on the last st. of the 
round. Work 1 ch. (chain stitch), turn the work, and work 1 se. on 
every st. of the preceding round, but in this, as in all the following 
= ase : rounds, insert the needle under the two upper veins of every st., and 
3 ; a work 2 sc. on the last st. of every 
Fig. 2.—Sitk Corp anp Watnot Tee er round. - Besides this, in every second 
CRADLE WITHOUT - following round, work in a strand of 
Frame AND red zephyr worsted con- 
Canopy. taining twelve threads in 
such a manner that after 
every stitch this strand 
shall lie in a loop three- 
fifths of an inch on one 
side of the work. The 
part consists of forty-five 
backward and forward 
rounds ; after it is com- 
pleted cut the loops open 
and trim them off. Aft- 
er working: eight parts 
in this manner sew them 
together on the under side at the 
sloped edges, fasten the cover on ond 
; ‘ Gee ee? foot-stool, and in the middle of the 
Foor-StooL wits Crocuet Cover. cushion, where it must be sewed 
through so as to form a hollow, place 
a large red ball made of worsted. A row of such 
balls trims the edge of the foot-stool (see illustration). 
This foot-stool is one of the kind commonly known 
as brioche, and forms a very useful and ornamental 
adjunct to both sitting-room and parlor. It is easily 
made, .and the colors can be varied to harmonize 
with that of the furniture of the room. 


cradle proper, which is 
made of black walnut 
and strong cords, is sus- 
pended by means of coarse blue silk 
cords and chains of metal rings. The 
outside of the cradle is covered with 
a blue cashmere drapery, which is 
lined with muslin and cotton bat- 
ting, and quilted in diamonds, On the sides of the cradle trim the 
cashmere part with Swiss muslin drapery, which is edged with an 
embroidered lace border. ‘This drapery is fastened to the inside of 
the cradle, and allowed to droop 
over the sides in the manner shown 
by the illustration, Fig. 1. ‘Theends 
are drawn through a ring fastened 
to the post (see illustra- 
tion). Fig. 3 shows the 
design for embroidering 
the lace with Swiss mus- 
lin application; toward 
the ends of the drapery 
the lace border should 
become slightly narrower, 
The curtain arranged 
over the cradle is of Swiss 
muslin; the edges are 
scalloped. Blue silk cord 
and tassels complete the trimming. 


Toilette Cushion with Tatted 
Cov 


r. 









Tuts round toilette cushion is five 

inches and three-quarters in diameter and about two 
inches high in the middle. The cushion is made of 
shirting, and is covered with blue satin sewed on in puffs. 
The top of the cushion is covered with a piece of blue 
satin lined with net, the outer edge of which is cut in 
twelve equal scallops, each about an inch deep. On this 
part sew the tatted cover, which consists of six medal- 
lions. In order to give the tatted cover the proper shape 
sew a tatted rosette between each two medallions like 
that in the upper rounded end of the medallion; above 
this rosette sew a four-leaved figure like that in the 
pointed end of the medallion. Fill the space left in the 
middle of the cover with a rosette consisting of six rings ; 
for each of these rings work 3 ds, (double stitch), six 
times alternately | p. (picot), 2 ds., l p., 8 ds. ‘These 
rings are joined by means of picots, and separated by in- 
tervals of thread one-fifth of an inch long. 


Foot-Stool with Crochet Cover. 
Tus round foot-stool is fifty-two inches in diameter 
and four inches and a half deep. It is made of gray 


Borders for Table Covers, Sofa Pillows, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1 is worked on cloth, silk, or cashmere with 
various colors of silk twist in satin stitch and chain 
stitch... Several shades of one color of silk may be 
used instead. Fig. 2 is worked in a similar manner 
in diagonal half-polka stitch, satin stitch, knotted 
stitch, and point Russe. The designs give the full 
pattern of the corners of the borders, which may be 
used for table covers, sofa and chair pillows, or other 
similar articles. ‘The manner of working the stitches 
is familiar to our readers from the repeated descrip- 
tions in former Numbers. 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Winter Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Dress or Brown Empress Cioru. 
The skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce sur- 
mounted by a velvet ruche, and the tunic and 
basque with rows of velvet ribbon. ‘The basque 
skirt is turned over to form revers, and faced 
with - black: velvet.’ Black velvet collar and 
cuffs. 

Fig. 2.—Dress or Gray CASHMERE, trimmed 
with box-pleated flounces' of the same material 
and gros grain bands, Heart-shaped neck with 
revers, edged with a narrow frill of the ma- 
terial. 

Fig. 3.—Dress ror Boy rrom 2 To 4 YEARS 
oLp. Scotch plaid skirt. Dark blue cashmere 

- jacket, trimmed with velvet. Linen shirt. Blue 
_neck-tie, 
Fig. 4.—ress with Tonic or Green SILK, 





sound of it almost conveys the full meaning of 
it. And here I may venture to remark that there 
are no two words which signify the same thing 
exactly. ‘There are no such things as synonyms. 
For example, in this present case, chagrin con- 
veys much more than.disappointment. You may 
be very much disappointed, and yet take it very 
little to heart. Pope says: 


“Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin; 
That single act gives half the world the spleen.” 


Belinda might still have been delightful, if she 
had been disappointed only. 

Chagrin is a lasting thing. It means that part 
of disappointment which touches ourselves, and 
respecting which we feel that we are the guilty 
parties. It is almost wonderful to see with what 
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trimmed with ruffles of the same material and 
deep fringe. 

lig. 5.— Dress ror Girt From 8 To 10 
Years oLp. Skirt and waist of gray and white 
striped poplin. Over-skirt and peasant waist 
of gray poplin, faced with blue silk and trimmed 
wi-h blue ribbon. Blue sash. 





OVERWORK. 


ENTIRELY agree with those who say that 

men seldom or never die prematurely of over- 
work. . What they die of is the want of prosper- 
ity in their work. It was a wonderfully shrewd 
saying, whoever said it, that we do not die of the 
work we do, but of that which we find we can 
not do. Men die prematurely of chagrin. That 
word chagrin is a very remarkable word. ‘The 











complacency men will bear the greatest sorrows | 
and disappointments, in the causing of which they | 


‘application has been an_ impossibility. 
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from natural indolence, and afterward from 
early subjection to those social prejudices and 
conventionalities which enslave them so firmly. 
And they have, moreover, by a long course of 
training, been to such a degree enervated, both 
in body and mind, that any thing like steady 
Well 
would it be to remove the prejudices now enter- 
tained by society against women in the rank of 
ladies earning their own livelihood ; but whether 
this could be effected or not, it behooves parents 
to put their shoulders to the wheel. Let each 
parent study the disposition of his daughter, and 
encourage, nay, insist-upon her taking up some 
one pursuit, in accordance with her taste, which 
she should regard as her avocation and means of 
livelihood. irst of all, let her be well trained ; 
and in fine arts, for instance, many excellent op- 
portunities are already afforded by the schools of 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WINTER DRESSES. 


feel that they have had no share. 
cry mu¢h over an earthquake; they are not cha- 
grined by its effects. In order to have a lasting 
chagrin, you must, yourself, have been largely the 
cause of the disaster which afflicts you. - 

To end by what I began by indicating, I con- 
tend that men die, when they die of any mental 
disease, not from overwork, but from the sense 
of failure in their work. 





BUSINESS - WOMEN. 


HE greatest misfortune under which women 
labor is the want of a business. Men have 
taught themselves to look upon it as a point of 
honor to work for the women of their families, 
while these latter remain in idleness. ‘The 


People do not, | 





design and art in various parts of the country. 
Were each young woman able to support herself, 
we shonld see an end put tothe present very 
prevalent and distressing spectacle of a husband 
and father, well-nigh in the decline of life, almost 
overwhelmed by the arduous task of supporting 
a strong wife and healthy daughters, who spend 
every farthing of his earnings upon amusement 
and dress, and will not even save him the ex- 
pense of ah additional servant by dusting a room 
or making a bed, because, forsooth, to do so 
were ‘‘ungenteel!” When the bread-winner is 
no more the world too often deals out hard meas- 
ure to the silly creatures, and it is for the very 
purpose of avoiding such misery that I would 
urge upon parents the necessity of seeking an 
ocenpation for their daughters. In all cases 
where the father possesses only a life income, or 


——— . = 


pinching and contriving to ‘‘make both ends 
meet,”.the daughters should be obliged to main- 
tain themselves. Even in cases where they pos- 
sess a sufficiency, how often is many an other- 
wise propitious marriage broken off because the 
young man finds it impossible to unite himself to 
a woman who, at any rate, in the beginning, can 
contribute nothing toward the common expenses. 
But having agreed that an employment should 
be chosen for our daughters, the next step is to 
see that it be one which will suit them. Many 
men suffer from this error. all their lives long, 
and among the other sex how often do we, for 
instance, see a woman with. the making of an 
admirable sick-nurse, turned into an_ inferior 
governess. In order to spare their children this 
misery, parents should not only sedulously watch 
their tastes and dispositions, but stand forth 


| boldly against modern prejudices. I say modern, 
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ALGO: 


for it is only within the last two centuries that a 
prejudice, from which we are but now freeing 
ourselves, has arisen against certain occupations. 
Many branches of the fine arts, for instance, 
have fallen into perfect disrepute. Until quite of 
late years, the very term was, I know not where- 
fore; almost wholly confined to painting on canvas, 
and a young man who chose to apply himself to 
that art was sneered at and discouraged by his 
elders. I need scarcely remind my readers that 
this was not the case in ancient times, while 
even but some three centuries back, artists, nay, 
what some would ignorantly term artisans, were 
the companions of princes. ‘The fine arts, in 
truth, call forth some of the very noblest powers 
of the human mind, and there is no man living 
who ought not to feel proud of his son or his 
daughter exercising any one of their branches as 


women have meantime favored this idea at fizst | where, to use a popular phrase. there is much | a profession. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[NovemBeEr 12, 1870. 





JOHN ANDERSON'S ANSWER. 


I oaw not kiss thee as } nsed to kiss; 

Time who is lord of love must answer this. 

Shall I believe thine eyes are grown less sweet’? 

Nay, but my life-blood fails on heavier feet. 
Time goes, old girl, time goes. 


I can not hold as once i held thy hand; 
Youth is a tree whose leaves fall light as sand. 


I can not love thee as I used to love. 

Age comes, and little Love takes flight above. 
If our eyes fail, have his the deeper glow? 

I do not know, sweet-heart, I do not know. 


Why, the gold cloud grows leaden as the eve 

Deepens, and one by one its glories leave; 

And if you press me, dear, why this is so, 

That this is worth a tear is all I know. 
Time flows and rows and goes. 


In that old day the subtle child-god came; 

Meek were his eyelids, but his eyeballs flame, 

With sandals of desire his light feet shod, 

With eyes and breath of fire, a perfect god 
He rose, my girl, he rose. 


He went, my girl, and raised your hand and sighed, 
“Would that my spirit always could abide!” 
And whispered, “Go your ways, and play your day, 
Would I were god of time! but my brief sway 

Is briefer than a rose.” 


Old wife, old love, there is a something yet 

That makes amends, though all the glory set: 

The after-love that holds thee trebly mine, 

Though thy lips fade, my dove, and we decline, 
Aad time, dear heart, still goes. 





ON THE PROMENADE AT SCAR- 
BOROUGH, ENGLAND. 
See illustration on page 738. 

Ts pretty sketch of a promenade on an En- 

glish beach does not differ much from those 
of our own shores, In these days young ladies 
are well-nigh the same all the world over, and 
the pretty girls in the fore-ground are not as un- 
conscious as they look of the evident admiration 
of the gentlemen who draw aside to let them 
pass. ‘The invalid in the chair muses on the 
days when she sought the sea-shore for pleasure 
instead of health, while her friend or sister anx- 
iously watches over her, and her little girl watch- 
es the ships coming in from the sea, 





NELLY’S PARTY. 





FAiss Trenor 
Trecetves her Fuinds 


on 


1870. 


Turspay Eventne, Janvary 4, 


From 6 o'clock till 10. 











S° announced the three thick white cards, in 
double envelope with monogram and crest, 
which were handed in one morning while we 
yet lingered at the breakfast-table, the children 
galloping in the nursery overhead like a cavalry 
charge of Lilliput. Oh, the discussions we used 
to have about their coming to the table with us! 
When Madge was two years old, and Gracie a 
tiny baby, mamma insisted that Madge should 
at least breakfast with us. 

‘*She behaves like a little angel,” pleaded that 
dear lady, ‘‘ and J say that it is a sin and a shame 
to keep her in the nursery any longer.” 

‘* Mother dear,” I said, ‘‘ it would appear that 
it is, then, the habit of little angels to pound the 
table with mugs, and speer all neighboring dishes 
with their forks, and address the spirits of air in 
interminable harangues, all consonants, to which 
celestial manners and customs the human papa 
of this especial little angel has unconqverable ob- 
jections.’ 

‘* But, Kate,” argued mamma, ‘‘the child 
should have the benefit of refined society. In- 
fluence is felt so early. It is very selfish of you 
to leave the child to nurse in this way.” 

‘* But, again, mamma, is not nurse quiet and 
sweet-tempered and thoroughly well-mannered ?” 

‘Why, of course, Kate. We all know that 
she is the paragon of nurses. She has taught 
baby such dear little ways. You really must have 
her at the table to show her off—I mean baby, of 
course.” 

‘*My blessed mother,” responded her Kate, 
‘it is plain to me that you are the grandmother 
of the period. You are devoted to show in 
your grand-daughter. We will concede to the 
argument that she is the most wonderful, most 
beautiful, most engaging young prodigy extant. 
So much the worse for her if we have her down 
to show her off. Imagine the conceited little 
prig, who will toddle about in her small shoes in 
a year ortwo. Poor baby! her own papa would 
abhor her; or, worse still, would have been so 
corrupted by her evil communications as to think 
her airs fine. If I could not afford a nurse, or 
could not find a trusty one, I’d still manage ta 
give her her meals with only her discreet mother 
for spectator of her small charms. Did you let 
us come to table at two years old? Answer me 
that, corrupter of innocence!” ; 

“* Well, perhaps not just at two, Kate. But, 
then, none of vou was at all as mature or at- 
tractive or sensible as little Madge.” 

_** Oh, you true grandmother!” I cried ont, in- 
dignant ; ‘‘ I'll not believe it. Whence does my 
daughter derive her precovity, her charms, her 
sense, if not from her mother? I resent the in- 
dignity to my forgotten childhood, and she, the 
cause, shall still languish on bread and milk in 
the dungeon of her nursery.” 





So mamma would give it up for that time, 
perhaps. But with a scattering fire of argument, 
entreaty, persuasion, censure, this tireless soldier 
daily enfiladed the defenses of maternal author- 
ity, till almost two years were gone, and, thongh 
often sore beset, they had not yet capitulated. 
‘Then once more it came to me to pass through 


the valley of the shadow of death, fearing no 


evil, and I lay, hushed-and still, dumb with won- 
der and with gratitude, a queer little red estray 
from the divine upper gardens in my happy 
arms.. Charleyso walked among the stars, with 
joy and pride in his son, and every thing went 
so beautifully down stairs, with mamma at the 
helm, that that Napoleon in petticoats seized the 
beard of the occasion, brought up all her forces 
against the enemy’s weak point, and over an ex- 

uisite breakfast one morning suddenly sounded 
the charge. 

‘* My dear son,”’ she began, as if it were. the 
most matter-of-course affair in the world, ‘‘ while 
Kate is sick, as the nursery is so near her room, 
suppose we have little Madge breakfast with us. 
She is quite old enough to be benefited by older 
society. Our dinner-hour is possibly a little late 
for her, but there can be no objection to break- 
fast. Kate has absurd notions about not having 
the children at the table, but I am certain that 
if little Madge were quite accustomed to it, by 
the time Kate comes down again she would be 
delighted. And you have no idea how amusing 
the child is!” 

If I were to say that canary-seed and hard- 
boiled eggs constituted the proper diet for chil- 
dren up to the age of twelve, Charley would dis- 
miss in disgrace the maid who should humanely 
offer them bread and milk. Or if I mentioned 
that Chinese was the only fit tongue for the use 
of young persons in polite society, he would at 
once send his confidential man to the Flowery 
Kingdom with orders to secure a decayed manda- 
rin—decayed in fortune, I mean. So I suppose 
that when mamma made her sortie he looked as 
if she had suggested that an altar-cloth be ob- 
tained for the child to dance on, But he only 
said, ‘* My dear mother, a child on exhibition is 
to me more odious than Barnum’s most mon- 
strous monster. And a child finds out that it is 
on exhibition with the cunning of a monkey. 
T'll play with my young barbarians in the nurs- 
ery, on their level, as long as they want me; but 
I won't have them in the drawing-room or din- 
ing-room, on my level, one minute a day. Be- 
sides, if I wanted them down stairs for myself, 
which I don't, children are inevitably a discom- 
fort to strangers, however inotfensive the small 
fry may be. Now I, who have friends to dine 
with me five nights out of the seven, am not 
inhospitable enough to compel them to sit at 
table for two or three-hours with an inquisi- 
tive, ronnd-eyed philosopher of five, whose small 
dribble of infantine speculation filters through the 
large, or wise, or merry talk around the board 
like the inconsequences of Mr. F——’s aunt. 
On the other hand, if the children were accus- 
tomed to a place at table as their right, no con- 
sideration would induce me to banish them for 
any possible guest’s sake. My child of four has 
rights as inalienable as my guest of forty, and 
shall never feel that I postpone her to a conven- 
ience. Madge has the best of care, of attention, 
of service, of teaching; and we won't perch the 
pigmy on an Alp just yet. Besides, dangerous 
agitator, not even you would allow these wee 
Willie Winkles to eat our breakfast or our din- 
ner, and you could never find it in your heart to 
ask them to such a Barmecide feast as they 
would see. The logical powers of four years are 
hardly equal to the settlement of the question 
why coffee is good for grandmamma and bad for 
Madge, or how buttered toast is, at one and the 
same moment, papa’s blessing and pappoose’s 
bane.” 

** But, my dear Charles,”’ persisted mamma, 
languishing, away from: her treasures, ‘‘ it would 
be such an excellent opportunity to inculcate the 
virtue of obedience. _When Madge asks for but- 
tered toast, say, very decidedly, ‘No, my dear 
child, papa does not wish you to have it;’ and 
if she asks ‘ Why?’ say, ‘No matter why. It is 
enough for little Madge that papa does not wish 
it.” I think Kate is too lax about obedience. 
She explains things to the children, with all her 
reasons and purposes, as if they were her equals, 
and I think it tends to destroy implicit obedience, 
and make them exacting.” - 

Then Charley laughed aloud, which was very 
improper of him; but he really couldn’t help it. 
This dear little mamma of ours is so funny, with 
her strict notions, and her great, soft heart, and 
her remorseless spoiling of her pets. 

‘*Qh, you convicted hypocrite!” he cried. 
** After all, it is you who are the stern bashaw, 
and I who am the weaker vessel. I want my 
children to heed my advice, not because it is 
mine, nor because I am their father, which, after 
all, is but an accident of time, but because I am 
bound, having given them life, to make life as 
beautiful as possible to them, and save them from 
all avoidable mistakes. If I once ate a green 
apple, and repented in stomach-ache and tears, I 
am bound to forbid them to eat green apples, not 
at all because I am their father, but simply be- 
cause I know that the stomach-ache is in the ap- 
ple, and am morally pledged to keep their igno- 
rance from finding it till such time as their igno- 
rance becomes enlightenment, and they elect to 
take or to leave, with full knowledge of conse- 
quences. And if, notwithstanding my prohibi- 
tion, they anticipate their freedom, and eat of 
the forbidden fruit and come to grief,.I am not 
still further to feed them on verjuice for disobeving 
me, their parent. I am rather to try to make 
them understand, in their simple way, that I 
stand for the knowledge and the law, and be- 
tween them and the penalty of broken law. 
Then the thing is done. Papa becomes a vica- 
rious, grown-up conscience. What he advises is 
what their undeveloped reason and moral sense 





will by-and-by advise. There’sno question of 
disobedience, of breaking their wills, of parental 
authority. I don’t command them as their fa- 
ther. Thank Heaven, I am not, I believe, a do- 
mestic beadle, But, happening to have been 
born some years before them, and to have taken 
much of the rough-and-tumble of life, and hav- 
ing been given those blessed little souls in charge 
(by a too-confiding Father, I often humbly think), 
it is my sweet and solemn duty to stand between 
them and harm, and make them a deal better 
than Iam. My dear mother, will you forgive 
me if I say, without the slightest disrespect to- 
ward you, for you are a deal wiser than you pre- 
tend, that the popular notion of parents concern- 
ing the obedience owed to them is usually blas- 
phemy, when it isn’t bosh? And by blasphemy 
I mean disrespect toward the common Father of 
them all; for disregard of the rights of his lit- 
tle ones is surely disrespect toward him. I beg 
your pardon for such a preachment, but you are 
such a suggestive old grandmother that you seem 
to turn on an exhaustless tap of talk whenever 
you address me.” (Mamma is forty-four, and 
forty-four times handsomer than any of her de- 
scendants, and we are all so fond of her.) ‘* And 
now I'm off, after I bid good-by to wife and 
weans.” 

Wife was told afterward by her mother, who 
repeated to her this homily (albeit a little shock- 
ed at her son-in-law’s free-thinking), that when 
she passed the nursery on her way up stairs she 
saw that big, burly Charley on his knees beside 
the crib of the new baby, gurgling a sort of ele- 
phantine baby-talk above him, and that he /ook- 
ed as if he were saying a prayer. Wife cried, 
but not for sorrow. 

Dear, dear, what a miserable story-teller she 
is! When will she get to Miss Trenor’s card? 
It was a year after this winter morning before 
Miss ‘Trenor’s ¢ard got to her. Grandmother 
had long given up the hope of having the chil- 
dren at the table; and, as I said in the begin- 
ning, when the invitation arrived they were gal- 
loping overhead, like cheerful Menads, in a 
frenzy of joy over the disclosures of the Christ- 
mas stockings. Miss Trenor’s mamma being a 
relative of ours, and prone to consider a note of 
invitation quite as imperative as a lettre de cachet, 
the elders had no choice but to accept; for the 
children, even mamma considered Gracie, at 
three, beyond the pale of worldly pleasures, but, 
as usual, interceded for Madge. 

““That young Miss M‘Flimsy has, unfortu- 
nately, ‘nothing to wear,’” said Charley, with 


. that innocent air of his which always foreshad- 


ows a preachment. ‘‘I observe that her auto- 
cratic mother keeps her in a round of white 
frocks, altogether charming in my eyes—who 
am fogy of fogies as to dress, and still believe in 
the ‘sweet neglect’ style that went out with the 
ark—buf by no means the thing to pass muster 
among the marionettes who will play their little 
play of ‘ The Follies of a Night’ at Mrs. Trenor’s. 
Madge has no idea that her frock is the test of 
her worth. ' ‘I'o her one gown is only better than 
another inasmuch as it is cleaner. ‘To let her 
go to this party, where she would prove dress to 
be vanity and vexation of spirit—vanity to the 
small shams who had it, and vexation of spirit 
to the small reality who had it not—would be to 
offer her the green apples with the stomach-ache 
in them which we are morally bound not to let 
her have. On the other hand”—thoughtfully 
balancing his spoon on the rim of his cup—‘‘ to 
buy her the raiment which should astonish cus- 
tom, awaken envy, and crush rivalry, and which 
is therefore the only fit costume for those halls of 
dazzling light, would be to teach her that the 
fresh and dainty dresses wherein she is always 
kept, though quite fine enough for the society 
of grandmamma, mamma, and papa, whom she 
adores, and delights to please, are quite too poor 
for the contemptuous inspection of a crowd of 
strangers in whom she has no interest at all. 
‘The moment you put her in ‘ company’ clothes 
she becomes a spectacle, to herself as well as to 
the by-standers, and the result of my five years’ 
inculcation of Solomonic wisdom slips through 
the meshes of a few yards of lace.” 

** Bat I dare say any of her frocks would do, 
Charley. They are so exquisitely made, and 
she is such a beauty herself that she doesn’t 
need much dress. Besides, it would be such a 
lesson to the other children, and she would en- 
joy seeing the children so much.” 

‘¢ My dear mother, were you ever at a child's 
party since your own beautiful childhood? ll 
wager you a pair of gloves that Kate hasn’t a 
gown in her wardrobe which cost more than the 
toggeries you shall see on any girl at this affair, 
except as it took a trifle more cloth to make 
hers. Wear the very fashionablest thing you 
have, Kate, and see if you are not outlooped 
and outflounced, outlaced and outribboned, 
and, I am haif afraid, outjeweled too, by twen- 
ty four-year-olds. As for the child’s teaching 
other children a lesson, it would be only the 
lesson, old as the race, that difference from them 
was the measure of absurdity. And as for her 
enjoying the other children, alack, she wouldn’t 
find them. Dear lady, if there were any children 
nowadays in ‘good society,’ and they gave any 
parties, I would not only rush thither with my 
offspring, being invited, but I would intrigue 
for invitations, plot, mine, and countermine with 
any dowager of them all. Forty children to- 
gether are beautiful as the Loves and Graces. 
They are the Loves and Graces. But in all my 
acquaintance I. don’t know forty children. Even 
in those families so complaisant to the future, 
which needs population, as to consent to the ad- 
vent of a new generation at all, the clamorous, 
strong-limbed, pitiless bother of children is avert- 
ed by making small men and women of them 
as soon as they can speak. Nelly Trenor is their 
type, whose mother told us yesterday, as the wit- 
tiest bon-mot of the season, that Nelly had told 
her dress-maker, ‘If she liked to tum to her 





party she might, though nobody was invited who 
did not live in a whole house and tum in a tar- 
riage,’ adding that it showed what born aristo- 
crats children were, since Nelly had never heard 
at home any such sentiment. But if she hasn't 
heard it, she has seen its fruits all her five small 
years. And the frock in which she will set the 
example to her guests will be such a one as no 
child who doesn’t ‘live in a whole house and 
teep a tarriage’ could honestly wear. You and 
Kate and I will go to this feast of the Bac- 
chanals, and laugh or weep, as the case may be; 
but we won’t crown our babies with grape leaves 
yet a while, nor set them whirling in the dance.” 

So the evening was come; and at seven o'clock, 
which we considered fashionably late, as we were 
bidden at six, mamma in her black velvet, I in 
my very grandest array of Brussels wedding 
flounces and scarf over pink silk, and Charley 
in the fashionable gloom and ugliness of a dress- 
suit, entered the ‘Trenor drawing-room, wherein 
stood Trenor pére, reflective and bored; Trenor 
mére, calm and splendid; ‘Trenor ji/le, flushed 
with expectancy ; and not a soul else! The lit- 
tle lady wore a robe of blue satin covered with 
exquisite lace, blue satin boots with silken stock- 
ings, blue kid six- buttoned gloves, and neck- 
lace and bracelets of turquoise and pearl. We 
bethought us of Madge asleep in the nursery, 
and of her tucked white frocks undisturbed in 
the closet, with a sigh of thanksgiving that nei- 
ther was on exhibition here. 

“*So dood of you to tum early,” minced the 
small hostess, with fashionably limp pressure of 
the hand, eying us meanwhile to see if we were 
quite admissible without panier or foot-long chi- 
gnon. ‘‘ Peoples never tums when they are 
asked to tum, and one dets so bored with late 
hours.” 

I suppose the flowers in the rooms cost a thou- 
sand dollars. It was impossible to forbear the 
calculation in the vacuity of mind which follow- 
ed our feeble and spasmodic conversation during 
the whole hour which elapsed before another car- 
riage arrived. In ten minutes more the rooins 
were full, as if fashion were like sorrow, and 
came not single spies, but in battalions. ‘The 
oldest child present was, possibly, twelve; the 
youngest, two. ‘The boys were dressed as ex- 
pensively as ingenuity could devise, which, how- 
ever, in the case of the superior sex, has its lim- 
its. ‘The girls were dressed as expensively as in- 
genuity could devise, which, unhappily, in the 
case of the less fortunate sex, has zo limits. 
They wore satin, silk, velvet, lace, jewels. Even 
their crépéd and curled hair was not always 
theirown. Jenny Wren might have found mod- 
els for every doll among them, court-dresses 
and all, unless, possibly, Mrs. ‘Truth had failed to 
distinguish her double. Oh, these children! How 
painfully, how pitiably, they were like ‘‘ grown- 
ups!” ‘They all entered with the same automatic 
bow and slide, except the atomies so small that 
they could hardly enter at all on their own prop- 
er feet. They had no child’s games, no dolls, 
no toys. ‘They danced quadrilles, the Lancers, 
waltzes ; the oldest of them even essayed an in- 
coherent German. And at half past nine a 
grand supper was served (which certainly cost a 
thousand dollars more), at which the rending of 
small flounces and wreck of small front breadths 
was like a nightmare dream of so many exactly 
similar saturnalia at which I, as a ‘‘ grown-up,” 
had “assisted.” 

But the occurrence of the evening which inter- 
ested us most was the apparition of a real child. 
A beautiful little creature with great black eyes 
and golden curls, dressed in a white lawn high 
in the neck, and ornamented only by a broad 
blue sash. She was evidently a stranger, and 
had been brought by her nurse. She looked so 
odd in that shining congregation that even to 
mamma and me she seemed at the first glance 
to be ill-dressed and out of place. Nelly was 
coldly polite to her, but took no trouble to 
amuse her; and the little maid stood partner- 
less and quite alone till Charley, spying her, lost 
his heart at once, bore down upon her, danced 
with her twice, took her to supper, and so de- 
lighted the midge that she invited him to call 
upon her! She told us who she was— the daugh- 
ter of a very rich man, as we happened to know, 
whose German mother had kept her, even up to 
the mature age of seven, a child. She had ex- 
pected to come at half past six, but something 
happened at home which detained her—what, 
the well-bred little creature did not impart to 
strangers—till mamma said it was too late to 
come; but’ papa begged for her because it was 
her first party, and she so wanted to see it. 
Papa and mamma were not invited, and she 
thought that.it was to be all children, “* But, 
oh,” she added, with such a pitiful little sigh, 
‘the children are all so old!” Most of them 
younger than herself, poor little Eve, eating her 
apple of knowledge ! E 

She went home early, and then Charley said 
the flowers were all scentless for him, and we 
must go too. So, at half past ten, we murmur- 
ed our gratitude for the pleasure, and our fare- 
well, and left most of the wee folk still dancing. 

All this happened yesterday. ‘To me it seems 
a sort of Walpurgis-night, a hobgoblin, uncanny 
vision. All the motherliness in me cries out 
against this sacrilege toward the children. Body 
and soul, they are so outraged with these late 
hours and this vain show of things. And they 
can not know till they, too, are ‘‘ grown ups” of 
what sweet land of childhood they have had no 
vision; of what blessed innocence and serenity 
they have had no possession. It will be sadder 
still if they never know it, and so in their turn 
wrong more young lives. 

Charley says that he finds a selfish compensa- 
tion for the sadness of the evening in the discov- 
ery of a real child, and that he goes this very 
morning to call on Gretchen's father, tell him his 
whole course of love, and ask him to permit his 
little daughter to visit ours. But I, who can not 
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talk off my heartache in any visit, resolve timid- 
lv—for. I am not clever at writing—to tell this 
true story of Nelly’s Party to all mothers who 
will hear me, and ask them if any one of us is 
wise who forgets Who it was that set a little child 
in the midst of the elders as the symbol of sim- 
plicity. and purity and self-forgetfulness, and 
whether, of such puppets as are in our homes 
to-day, He could ever gather one in his arms to 
say, “* Except ye become as this little one ye shall 
in nowise enter the kingdom.” 





A MORNING RECEPTION. 
See illustration on page 729. 


Fe wane months to come this scene, so deft- 

ly sketched by our artist, will be a familiar 
one in every town throughout our land where 
fashion reigns, and has established the popular 
morning reception. ‘This species of reunion has 
assumed great dimensions within a few years, 
and is now one of the recognized institutions of 
society. And very pleasant is it for young ladies 
and gentlemen of leisure to gather in the post- 
prandial hours from three to five, known by 
courtesy as ‘‘morning,” and fill up the time with 
languid flirtations and gossip on the on dits of 
the day. For this sort of meetings the workers 
of the world rarely have time; it is only in the 
evening, as a rule, that they can find leisure to 
throw off the harness, and devote themselves to 
the much-needed social recreation. 








THE EMPRESS AT CHISEL- 
' HURST. 
See illustration on page 732. 


fine a journey whose incidents will almost 
take their place in history by the side of the 
flight to Varennes, Eugénie, ex-Empress of the 
French, arrived on the shore of England. In 
one of the loveliest spots of one of the loveliest 
and, in all the details of its beauty, most essen- 
tially English of its counties, this gallant lady 
has for the present taken up her home. If leafy 
Kent, with its wealth of woodlands and beauty 
of landscape, has furnished many a poet with a 
theme for patriotic lay, associations of no less in- 
terest, and of even greater value, cling to the 
house which the imperial tenant now occupies. 
On a splendid plateau of emerald lawn, protect- 
ed by dense woods at the back, and flanked by 
trees on either side, with a glorious view in front 
through a perfect park, over rich tillage lands, 
till the eye rests upon the roof of the Crystal Pal- 
ace at Sydenham, glittering with a kind of dull 
glare in the midst of the golden September haze, 
stands Camden Place. A noble house, low and 
wide-spreading, with walls of yellow brick, and 
windows whose wood-work glistens with wide 
expanse of white. The garden beds are gay with 
a profusion of flowers, and the garden alcoves 
are populated with statues. From the high-road 
a magnificent avenue of trees—entered through 
huge gates, which, by way of preserving a sort 
of harmony of hue with the tints observable on 
the walls of the house itself, are painted gold and 
white—leads up to a mansion that has welcomed 
in its time not a few English worthies, warriors, 
and wits. A great peer took his title from the 
spot on which Camden Place stands. Lord Cam- 
den, prince of antiquaries, into whose hands the 
house passed in 1609, gave it its present title. It 
was here that Ben Jonson came to spend his 
summer holidays with his illustrious patron; here, 
perhaps, that he penned those lines in which *‘ the 
great Camden” is gratefully apostrophized : 
“Most reverend head, to whom I owe 

All that I am in arts, all that I know. 

How nothing’s that to whom my country owes 

The great renown and name where with she goes.” 


The lines are loosely and negligently written, 
and the last couplet, especially, wears the appear- 
ance of having been thrown off in the moment 
of after-dinner composition. The whole neigh- 
borhood of Chiselhurst is in a manner haunted 
ground. You fancy you can hear at every turn 
the rustle of the stiff brocaded silks, and catch as 
you wander through the woodlands glimpses of 
trunk hose and gay gallants of the olden time, 
lavishing painfully artificial compliments, and 
equally artificial bows. Scadbury, close by, was 
the home of Sir Nicholas Walsingham, the great 
Elizabethan statesman and Lord Keeper of the 
Seal. Frognall, which was the home of the War- 
wick family, belonged in the reign of Henry III. 
to the Barker family, passed in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. to Sir John Dyneley, and was subse- 
quently alienated to Sir Philip Warwick, secre- 
tary to Charles I., and stanchest of royalists. As 
in this superb autumnal weather one wanders 
about the park, one might feel almost disposed 
to congratulate the imperial exile that her lines 
have fallen where they have. It is no such bad 
change from the Tuileries. The scene is beau- 
tiful, and it is very peaceful ; and in England they 
understand more about the effect of grass in a 
landscape than they do in France. If you look 
yonder, you can see a party of some four or five 
walking over the lawn of Camden Place in the 
direction of the park. A little boy in light gray 
suit runs about with a couple of fawn-colored ter- 
riers at his heels—jumping them, teasing them, 
and petting them by turns. That is the Prince 
Imperial—‘‘The young Hemperor, "asthe Chisel- 


hurst folk are in the habit of calling the child. - 


Well, the healthful air of Camden Place is better 
for him than the baptism of war. You would 
know he was a French boy, if only from the man- 
ner in which he carries himself; his drill has 
done wonders for the little fellow, and his figure 
is that of a perfect soldier in miniature. Walk- 
ing with another lady, Madame Le Breton, comes 

e Empress herself, and looking marvelously 
well. The symmetry of the form which once de- 
lighted Europe is not indeed what it was; but 
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there is the same elegance in her movements, and 
the same undying grace in her manner. A black 
Spanish hat, with a curiously twisted white veil, 
a black cloth mantle, a black silk dress, with a 
series of minute velvet flounces—this is the sum 
of the imperial costume. But we had forgotten 
one thing. Her Majesty, or ex-Majesty, wards 
off the rays of the September sun with a white 
parasol, and carries in her hand a dainty little 
staff, which she uses as walking-stick. ‘The group 
have charming weather for their walk, undertak- 
en with undeviating regularity every day as aft- 
ernoon comes round. ‘The little pathway which 
runs at the bottom of the park is public; there 
are a few people there to-day, but there is no- 
thing like impertinent intrusion, and it is to be 
hoped that there will not be. 





FEMININE PROFITABLE LABOR. 
HE best thing that their friends can wish for 

the women of the next generation is the 

Not merely the habit of 
working—the great majority have that now in a 
high degree—but the knowledge how to work to 
profit. If the habit of so working becomes ¢om- 
mon, it will produce a change for the better in 


their position greater than any law, social or | 


political, could bring about. Those who are 
frightened by mere change may well tremble at 
the proposal to give them such knowledge, 
Those who think the human race capable of 
improvement perhaps will not be much alarmed. 


The great obstacle to such a change lies in the 


women themselves. ‘l'hey do not look forward, 
and therefore do not care to provide for the fu- 
ture. They can not learn a lucrative trade or 
profession, and can not therefore teach one to 
their successors. When they complain, it is of 
deficient service on the part of the other sex, and 
of course the respectable part of them do not 
complain at all. 

One word as to the fear of the future on the 
part of conservative temperaments. 
deavoring to describe the consequences of any 
change they simply pitch upon the greatest evils 
they can imagine, and prophesy them all. The 
children will be neglected, the household left 
desolate, the husband made miserable, the fam- 
ily broken up. The only ground they have for 
expecting all this is that the women will have 
liberty to work all this mischief, and that, there- 
fore, they will do it. ‘They must have frightful 
notions of the constraint in which the present 
generation of women live. If the care of chil- 
dren, husband, house, and home is only forced 
from them by their incapacity of resistance, how 
miserable their lives must be! What are their 
real inclinations? On what sort of volcano are 
we living? Can we really save ourselves much 
longer from an explosion by stopping up the 
crater ? 

What would these alarmists say to the employ- 
ments of a woman of the middle class two hun- 
dred years ago? She had to see to the spinning 
of all the wool and flax used in the family, prob- 
ably to buy it, and often to negotiate with the 
weaver and finisher of the cloth. ‘The feather- 
beds, the napery, the clothing, were all of her pro- 
viding. ‘The salting of the winter provision, and 
often the raising, fattening, and killing of it, was 
done under her inspection. ‘The ale, the liqueurs, 
and many of the medicines were made under her 
superintendence. She ordered the preparation 
of the provision daily for her own family, for all 
the maids required for this multifarious work, 
generally for her husband’s apprentices and work- 
men besides. Whether the family grew richer 
or poorer depended in an important degree on 
skill and industry in these very various employ- 
ments, and her power of guiding the numerous 
people who worked under her. Surely some 
people of to-day will ask what became of her 
husband and children? Were they not terribly 
neglected? If not, should not a lady of the 
present day have time to spare? And how is it 
to be filled ? Must she take the place of one of 
her own servants—the business of buying, man- 
ufacturing, and superintending being gone from 


her? . Or should she seek a higher. position, _ 


even though, like every thing else in the house- 
hold, her work in it has.changed ? 

Many persons think that there is really work 
in the house for a wife and mother, whatever 
the number of servants employed. If women 
take to any employment these people don’t like, 
they are always told to look after their families, 
and stay at-home. These preachers must be 
shocked to see the cooking, washing, teaching, 
ete., not done by the mother, for they must know 
that without these employments her time can not 
possibly be filled.. Those who are rich enough 
to pay for servants do not so fill it, and strange 
to say, the ambition of most. husbands is to en- 
able their wives to escape from this work. Soci- 
ety must be all wrong together; not only in the 
future and the past, but in the present. Where 
is this model family to be found, where the wife 
is wholly occupied with her husband and chil- 
dren, and is not at the same time earning or 
saving money? If she is so occupied for the 
sake of such earnings, why does she earn so lit- 
tle? 

We have curious modes of measuring the 
value of money. If it has to be earned, or we 
speak of the merit of earning it, it is something 
utterly contemptible. If we speak of those who 
have it, it covers a multitude of sins, and it is 
supposed (under the name of property) to confer 
a right and capacity to assist in he management 
of public affairs. While some will deprecate 
the interference of feminine ignorance, silliness, 
and temper in public business, some will value 
their superior honesty, tact, and feeling. Every 
human being knows well that in wishing for 
power he does not wish to do evil; that he has 
plans for the public good that he would like to 
forward, and knows of wrongs he would like to 
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see redressed. Mistaken, impracticable, igno- 
rant, he may be proved to be, but he can never 
be ashamed of his wish to try. When women 
dare confess to the same honest wish, and dare 
exert themselves to attain the power, the change 
will be'startling enough. /.nd the freedom to 
rise—to those who are capable of rising—is a 
blessing of the first importance. 





a 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


tartan can give a more realizing sense 
of the horrors of a bombardment than 
some of the minute details which have come 
to us from Strasbourg. Special incidents im- 
press the mind more eeply than the most im- 
posing array of statistics informing us, in a gen- 
eral way, that so many thousands have been 
killed and wounded. During those terrible days 
when the Prussians were pouring shot and shell 
into Strasbourg about three hundred citizens 
were killed, seventeen hundred wounded, and 
over eight thousand made homeless. Doctor 
Schneegans, editor of the, Courrier du Bas-Rhin, 
was Me ing in the street one day, when a little 

irl before him suddenly exclaimed that she was 
nurt, He ran to her and found that five tingers 
had been taken off, as with a knife, by a grenade 
splinter. A few days subsequently he saw a lit- 
tle girl’s head swept clean off by a shell which 
exploded at a very short distance before him. 
On the very last day of the bombardment one 
shell fell into the third story of a house, killing 
twelve persons outright, and wounding twelve 
others, A shell exploded in a young ladies’ 
school, killing two and wounding seven others 
very severely. The teacher and her pupils were 
seated around a table when the shell fell amidst 
them. One poor woman in childbed had both 
her limbs en off by a shell. A man left his 
wife and family within doors, and was himself 
found two minutes afterward quite dead, hay- 
ing been struck by a splinter. Two little chil- 
dren were suddenly made motherless by a ball 
which entirely severed the woman’s head from 
her body. Such are some of the immediate hor- 
rors of war. 





The Evening High School in this city is at- 
tended by about one thousand pupils. The 
evening schools generally are very popular, as 
well as useful. The proposition which was 
made a while ago to return to the use of corpo- 
ral punishment in the public schools has been 
rejected by the Board of Education. 





A bold adventure is it—the proposed encamp- 
ment on Mount Washington during the bleak 
winter months! The party will consist of Pro- 
tessor J. H. Huntington, and Mr. A. F. Clough, 
photographer, with one or two associates, and 
they propose to £0 to their elevated quarters 
about the 10th of November. Supplies—con- 
sisting of coal, stoves, cooking utensils, provi- 
sions of various kinds, and a variety of scientific 
instruments—are already awaiting transporta- 
tion up the mountain-side. An apartment is to 
be fitted up for the party in the new railroad 
dépot. The results of the investigation to be 
carried on at the summit of Mount Washington, 
like those instituted last winter on Moosehillock, 
are likely to prove of much value to science in 
the way of affording new facts regarding baromet- 
rical and thermometrical variations, the veloc- 
ity of winds, the philosophy of storms, etc. Ob- 
servations will be made in regard to storms in 
connection with the system now being organized 
under government auspices. As the ordinary 
te earn wires running up the mountain can be 
of little, if of any. use, a telegraphic cable will be 
used to communicate with the outside world. 





A new and substantial iron bridge is to be 
constructed over Harlem River, at the head 
of Fourth Avenue, during the coming season. 
Piers of solid masonry for the support of the 
stationary span are already erected. 





An epidemic of malarial chills and fevers has 
been prevailing for some time past in various 
sections of Virginia. It is unusually severe and 
fatal. In some places whole communities have 
been seized. The town of Hamden, Connecti- 
cut, with a population of three thousand, reports 
two thousand cases of malarial fever since last 
July. This epidemic was induced by decaying 
vegetable matter, exposed to the action of the 
sun by the subsidence of a pond in that vicinity 
during the prolonged drought. ; 





A singular case of petrifaction is reported from 
Kansas. In 1866a Mrs. Hippel, aged sixty-five, 
died and was buried in Kansas. Three years 
afterward her family decided to remove the body 
East. On opening the tb pag the body was found 
to be completely petrified. Also the coffin, the 
flowers in the hair of the deceased, and her 
clothing seemed to be solid stone. 





The grace of charity is not to be fettered by 
distinctions of nationality. A few weeks ago an 
A +} 


Englishman and his wife pr t 





! 
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“at one of the mairies of Paris, and asked to sec 


the mayor. ‘‘Monsieur,’’ said the lady, when 
they were shown into his office, ‘‘ I come to ask 
you to receive this jewel for the benefit of your 
wounded,” and she gave him a case centaining 
a handsome diamond brooch. The mayor thank- 
ed her warmly, and offered a receipt, which she 
declined. As he was escorting them to the door, 
the Englishman paused and said: ‘* Monsieur, I 
think I can very well dispense with the watch 1 
wear. Pray accept it for the same object.’’ As 
he spoke he took off a valuable gold watch and 
chain, which he placed in the hands of the may- 
or. ‘‘But at least, Monsieur,’’ exclaimed the 
mayor, ‘tell me yourname.”’ ‘Oh, that is not 
necessary,’”’ said the Englishman, with a bow. 
The value of the double gift was 3000 francs, or 





The Frankfort Zeitung-makes an elaborate and 
detailed estimate of the war expenses which 
“France will have to make good.’ The total 
amount is about $264,000,000 gold, of our money. 





Coffee in Sweden is made in the following 
manner: Take any kind of coffee-pot or urn, 
and suspend a bag made of very heavy flannel, 
long enough to reach the bottom, and bound on 
a wire just fitting the top; put in the fresh- 
ground pure coffee, and pour on freshly boiled 
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may be used at once; needs no settling, and re- 
tains allits aroma. The advantage of this over 
the ordinary filter is its economy, as the coffee 
stands and soaks out the strength, instead of 
merely letting the water pass through it. 





A most disastrous earthquake is reported from 
the large city of Batang, on the Kin-sha Riverin 
Tibet. It began April 11, and there were va- 
rious shocks until May 9, when a violent shock 
caused a general conflagration throughout the 


| city. More than 10,000 people are said to have 








water, The fluid filters through the bag, and 


been burned to death. Several neighboring 
villages shared the same fate. 





The Grand Opera House in Paris is converted 
into a provision depdét, ahd the Grand Hotel is 
a hospital. Such changes were never before 
known in Paris. 

Uhrich retires from Strasbourg to live on his 
— in Switzerland. Steinmetz retires from 

efore Metz to a civil government in Prussia. 
Since the fame of Uhrich has become so widely 
spread, several countries have claimed the honor 
of being his birth-place ; but it is ey as- 
serted by the Alsatian journals that he was born 
in Phalsbourg in 1802. His wife is a German 
lady, and during the siege his younger children 
have been with her relatives in Baden. Stein- 
metz is said to have been decently dismissed 
from service because he could not keep his ap- 
petite—not for liquor, but for battle—under con- 
trol. More than once, while large plans have 
been maturing in the mind of Moltke, has the 
ardor of Steinmetz carried him away, and by at- 
tacking too soon only half a victory has n 
gained. He has, however, taken part in some 
of the greatest battles of his country, and may 
contentedly retire with the honor already ac- 
quired. 





‘Coming to the Parson’’ is one of the most 
prasins among the many charming groups of 

ogers. It, represents a youthful couple pre- 
senting themselves, with bashful simplicity, be- 
fore the country parson to be made one. A 
curious expression of inquiry rests on the kindly 
face of the minister, as he looks up from his 
newspaper : and the beauty and artless timidity 
of the young girl, as well as the mingled expres- 
sion of boldness and inexperience on her rustic 
lover’s face, are happily portrayed. There is a 
nicety of detail in the whole group which will 
bear study and criticism. The rose in the but- 
ton-hole of the lover, the eye-glass of the minis- 
ter, the ornaments of the would-be bride, and 
the belligerent aspect of the cat and dog, are 
only a few of the minor points which go to make 
up a carefully wrought whole. 





The caisson which is now in process of con- 
struction for, the New York shore of the East 
River Bridge will cost, when delivered to the 
Bridge Company, about $508,000. It is similar 
in form and structure to that on the Brooklyn 
side of the river, but with some slight improve- 
ments. A space is now being cleared for this 
caisson by means of dredging-machines, and it 
will probably be placed in position during Feb- 
ruary or March. 





A youth in Chicago—if we may rely on Chi- 
cago reports—has accomplished what all the 
world has been trying to do since time began. 
Horace Wickham is his name, and he has in- 
vented a machine which has supplied its own 
power, and has been in Pp dgnase motion for 
the last seven months, and is never expected to 
stop except from the natural wear and tear inci- 
dent to all earthly pee This young man has 
spent six years in studying this machine into 
existence. He states that it is applicable only to 
stationary work. He believes the thing is sure, 
and has instructed his attorneys to take the 
necessary steps for claiming the rewards offered 
by various countries for such a machine. And 
a pretty little fortune will it be for him—if he 
gets all. 





The real Turcos—for some born Frenchmen 
have assumed their costume—are Mohammed- 
ans. Few can speak French. They have bits 
of writing in their pockets—some to protect 
them from hostile bullets, others from death in 
a foreign country, others from fever, and others 
from misfortune. They wear a ring on almost 
every finger. Their conduct in camp gives the 
impression that they are better than their rep- 
utation, but they confound meum and tuum. 
One, when asked what he was before he be- 
came a soldier, replied, with truly childish frank- 
ness, ‘‘ Robber!” 4 





The marriage law is attracting a good deal of 
attention in every way; in literature, as well as 
in real life—its treatment in the former depend- 
ing, of course, upon the actual embarrassments 
which somebody has experienced from the pe- 
culiarities of this law in different countries. 
‘“Man and Wife”’ treats of one phase—the loose- 
ness of the Scotch law, which makes one uncer- 
tain whether he is married or not; ‘ Estelle 
Russell’? brings out another view, relating to 
certain special strictures of the English and the 
French law; and now a correspondent of the 
London Spectator thus presents his grievances : 

“7 am an Englishman, though at present resident 
in Ireland. I am about to be married in England, but 
must firat—whether my marriage be a civil or a relig- 
fous one—give the Registrar here three weeks’ notice. 
This is tolerable; but in that notice I have to say that 
I have attended such a place of vee for one 
month. Physically, I am more than slightly deaf; 
my opinions are not strictly orthodox; and yet I must 

© to church in Jreland, and listen to creeds I can’t 
te and don’t believe, in order that I may perform a 
simple act of citizenship in my own country.” 





There are still mony American visitors linger- 
ing in Paris, among whom are quite a number of 
ladies. They may yet pay a heavy price for their 
curiosity. 





“They err who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun . 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by assault.... 
Who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe’er they rove, 
And alf the flourishing works of peace destroy.” 
If those nations who are powerful would but 
bear in mind the spirit of the above lines, what 
untold misery would be averted! No —— is 
more dreadful than a prolonged war, desolating 
a country, and destroying the bodies and souls 
of thousands and thousands. 
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“GOD WILL REWARD YOU.” 
See illustration on page 728. 
HIS beautiful engraving, from a painting by 
C. Brun, a French artist, can not fail to at- 
tract admiration, both from its.beauty and senti- 
ment,. The lescon that the little. child is thus 
early t in clarity may well counterbalance 
that many entertain - alms- 
giving to street-beggars. And however one may 
onan on the subject, -he must be flinty-heart- 
ed jndeed who can turn a deaf ear to the appeal 
of a white-haired. woman, on the plea that she 
por a ani nay Pag ted gt 
touched by the fervent blessing. from her aged 
lips, that far outweighs the few pence that-make 
him none the poorer and her so happy. 





AGATHA’S FORTUNE. 
A STORY OF OLD NEWSPAPERS. 


TS yellow November sunshine was doing its 
best to brighten the old farm-house kitchen ; 
the yellow leaves, blotched and stained with scar- 
let, which had eddied down at the touch of 
many a fitful wind and midnight frost from the 
big maple-tree by the door-stone, lay in pools of 
shaded gold, stirred by every gust, and the gnarled 
winter apple-tree by the well had long since been 
rifled of its weight of crimson-streaked fruit, 

“*T do bilieve the apple crop is the best we've 
had this ten year,” said Moses Jefferson, as he 
strode into the kitchen with a bag of seed-corn 
over his shoulder. 

Mrs. Jetierson, a spare, wiry-looking woman, 
as different as possible from her burly, beaming 
husband, sat at the whitely scoured pine table, 
shelling beans vigorously into a pan. Agatha, 
the only child, was close to the window, her 
pretty profile’ outlined against the blue cameo of 
the sky, intently busied in the unromantic but 
useful occupation of setting a thrifty patch on 
the elbow of her father’s brown cloth coat, with 
quick, agile fingers, and needle that glanced i in 
and out like a flying shaft of silver. 

She was a pretty girl, with soft hazel eyes, 
abundant brown hair, coiled picturesquely round 
her head, and a complexion which, albeit some- 
what touched with the too ardent finger of the 
sun, was full of delicate reds and whites. Moses 
Jetferson and Clarissa his wife were, to use the 
former's expression, ‘*as humly as hedge fences,” 
without a graceful line or a beautiful feature in 
their whole composition ; and how pretty Agatha 
ever came to be their daughter was as incompre- 
hensible a riddle as it is how the magnificent 
cactus blossom, with its leaves of flame and heart 
of scarlet fire, should ever spring from the wrink- 
led old stick by courtesy called a ‘‘ plant.” But 
so Nature manages her affairs, and as yet we 
\wumans have not been able to improve upon her. 

Mother and daughter were earnestly talking 
together as the farmer entered, and he could just 
catch Agatha’s last words : 

“*T wouldn’t, mother ; I wouldn't.’ 

** Wouldn't what? What is it you're talkin’ 
about?” And Moses Jefferson looked question- 
ingly from one face to the other. 

‘* Why,” said Agatha, looking up with a flush- 
ed cheek, ‘‘ mother wants to sell the old piles of 
newspapers that belong to Uncle Philemon, up 
in the store closet, and it don’t seem hardly right 
to me.” 

The farmer's countenance grew grave; he 
shifted the bag of seed-corn on to a chair, and 
shook his head. 

‘* Agatha’s right about it,” he said. 
wouldn’t sell ’em if I was you, Clarissy.” 

*©You don’t know nothin’ about it, Moses 
Jefferson,” said his wife, in a sharp, high-pitched 
tone. ‘* Havin’ the best closet in the house all 
hampered up with a mess of old newspapers! 
Why, there’ sa thousand on ‘em if there's one, 
I do blieve.” 

“No there ain't, Clarissy—now you're exag- 
geratin’. Uncle Philemon has been savin’ ’em 
up for ten year, and there ain't over fifty-two 
weeks in a year, as ever I heerd on.’ 

‘* Well, there's more’n J want lumberin’ 
around, any how. It is all folly and nonsense. 
As long as the old man was able to go pokin’ 
about with his knotted stick, countin’ on ’em, 
and straightenin’ the edges, and foldin’ down 
the crumpled corners, I didn’t dare to touch 
‘em. But, now he’s bedridden and flighty, and 
yon’ ‘t know nothin’ about it, I’m bound to sell 
‘em! 

‘**But, mother,” pleaded Agatha, breathless 
and eager, ‘‘suppose he were to want them 
brought up to his bedside ?” 

“Oh, he won't; and if he does we can put 
him off with some excuse or other, I'll venture, 
easy enough. Kiah Darwin's widow says paper 
is four cents a pound, and [ calculated.I could 
get a new set o’ milk-pans with the money. 
Besides, Agatha wants the closet to keep her 
clothes in, now that she’s home from the fac- 
tory for good.” 

“T can get along without it just as well, mo- 
ther,” said Agatha; ‘Sand it does seem wrong 
to go and sell all poor old Uncle Philemon’s pa- 
pers when he is too ill to know of it. 

‘* Now you may just as well hold your tongue, ” 
said Mrs. “Jefferson, shortly, and with unmistak- 
able emphasis. ‘‘ I've made up my mind to sell 
‘em—and sell ‘em I will, if you and your father 
kept on talkin’ until the day of judgment! 
Miss Darwin says there’s a man comes round 
with a sort o’ hand-barrow, and a string o° jin- 
glin’ bells, once in a while, and gives four cents a 
pound for old new spapers. So, if ye any of you 
see him, stop him.’ 

And Mrs. Jefferson, having said her say, 
flounced out of the room to see if her pickles 
were nearly scalded. Honest Moses, whistling 
a melancholy psalm tune under his breath, un- 
consciously thereby producing the effect of a 
high wind groaning down a lugubrious chimney, 
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tial talks over their. respective wicket-gates, and : 


looked forward with patient hope to the far-off 
“some day” that was finally to crown their hap- 
piness, 

Hagh listened to Agatha’s story in silence; he 
was sorting apples in heaps on the barn floor, 


and. when she had concluded he brought down }- 


his closed hand on the biggest bin with an energy 
that would have abraded any less horny cuticle. 

‘* It’s a shame!” was honest Hugh’s emphatic 
comment. 

‘*So it is,” said Agatha; ‘‘and father thinks 
so too. You see Uncle Philemon brought father 
up, and took care of him when he was a poor 
boy, with no other friend in all the wide world, 
and now that he is sick and bedridden—’ 

‘*Hain’t he no money to leave?” asked Hugh. 
‘*Seems to me I’ve heard folks say that old-Phi- 
lemon Smith was pretty. middlin’ well off.” 

Agatha shook her head. 

‘* Dear me, no! You forget how long he has 
been sick and helpless under the doctor’s hands, 
Hugh. And—TI wouldn't tell any one but you, 
dear—but I think mother hasn't been nearly so 
kind and forbearing with him since she made up 
her mind that his little store of money was all 
spent.” 

Hugh and Agatha talked together long. and 
earnestly, and then they strolled across the quiet 
fields, arm-in-arm, and took Moses Jefferson into 
their confidence, as. he wrestled with a huge log 
of wood on the wood-pile, at the west end of the 
house. 

‘‘Kather, Hugh has thought of something!” 
chirped Agatha, as exultantly as if a thought were 
quite a novelty to Hugh Darwin. 

“ ['ve got a plan, Sir,” said Hugh, and straight- 
way proceeded to unfold it. 

** We'll. do it!” roared -Moses, smiting his 
thigh, with a prodigious laugh, which echoed 
through the frosty twilight like a war-whoop. 
**Yes, Hugh, we'll do it, sure’s the world!” 

Mrs. Moses Jefferson was busy skimming her 
cream the next day, in the clear, cool little milk- 
room, whose windows were netted with wire- 
work, and shaded with the yellow vine leaves 
which yet hung to their stems, when there was a 
shrill jingle-jangle of discordant bells in the road 
beyond. Mrs. Jefferson dropped her skimmer 
into the golden depths of the jar of cream, and 
darted, bonnetless, and with her sleeves rolled 
up above the elbow, across the door-yard. 

.** It’s a ragman, or my name ain't Clarissa 
Jefferson !” she thought, exultantly. 

And, sure enough, there was a portly person- 
age, with a huge fur cap tipped: over his eyes, a 
coarse red pocket-handkerchief tied round the 
lower part of his chin, and-furthermore attired 
in a long rusty over-coat, whose ragged ‘skirts 
extended nearly to his feet. He was propelling, 
by means of his vigorous arms, a little hand- 
wagon, surmounted with bells, and partially filled 
with rags, bottles, cast-off clothing, and crumpled 
papers, and checked his noisy career at once, as 
Mrs, Jefferson breathlessly hailed him from her 
little gate. 

‘*D’ve buy old newspapers?” shrieked our 
housewife, in the shrillest of trebles. 

“*Waval, yes, onst in a while,” was the delib- 
erate answer. ‘*Got any. to sell ?” 

‘* How much d’ye give for:’em ?” 

‘* Four cents a pound, ma’am.” 

‘* Well, you just wait a half.a minnit; I've 
got a pretty good mess on ‘em here I'd like to 
sell ye.” 

‘All right, ma’am,” said the traveling mer- 
chant, balancing the shafts.of his wagon against 
the fence, and burying his hands in his pockets. 
‘* Bring ‘em on.” 

And the next minute Agatha was summoned 
from her sewing to help pile Uncle Philemon’s 
dearly beloved file of ancient newspapers into the 
wicker clothes-basket. Agatha remonstrated 
no further—perhaps she had learned the folly of 
entering into argument with her mother; she 
only obeyed Mrs. Jefferson’s behest in silence. 
There were several packets of the time-vellowed 
old papers, and more than one journey back and 
forth was necessary before the whole heap lay.on 
the turf by the road-side. Mrs. Jetierson looked 
on with streaming cap-frills: and hawk-eyed 
eagerness, to make sure that no. defrauding 
sleights of hand were practiced during the. mo- 
mentous operation of * ‘ weighing.” 

‘*Now mind you,” said -she to the exginan, 
‘T won't be cheated !” 

‘* Thirty-nine pound !” ejaculated the hero of 
the elongated coat-skirts, as he swung the burden 
high in air. 

**Call it forty!” squeaked Mrs. Jefferson, 
greedily eying the pile. , ‘Forty pound; you 
didn’t hitch ‘em on true.’ 

“* Wa’al, we won't ae over an odd pound, 
ma’‘am, you and I, any way,” quoth the accom- 
modating merchant. ‘‘Lemme see,” closing 
one eye in a calculating fashion, ‘‘ forty pounds 
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at four cents comes to—four times ort is ort, 
four times four—one dollar. and. forty cents. 
Here’s your money, ma am, and - hopin’. you'll 
gin me your custom. 
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manded her.mother, as the bells jangled noisily 
away down the quiet road, over -which- the 
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i threw down the: valunning tiie, 
set aside -the wooden tray and ran up stairs. 

‘¢ Well,” said she, with more energy-that mild- 
ness, ‘‘ what's wantin’ now?” 

“I feel very poorly, -Clarissy,” groaned the 
old man, who lay among the white bed-clothes 
like a dried yellow effigy. ‘‘I think I’m draw- 
in’ near my end,” 

‘*Oh no, you ain’t, Uncle Philemon,” -said 
Mrs. Jefferson, secretly believing that no. such 

| luck was in store for her.  ‘* Here, drink 


“She held some stimulating cordial to his with- 
— lips, but he feebly. shook’ his. old’ white 

en 

‘*]’m a-dyin’, Clarissy—medicine ain’t.no use 
to me any longer, and I want to see my old news- 
papers once agin.” 

Mrs. Jefferson had been prepared for some 
such demand. She stole downstairs, and brought 
up a neat pile of Harper's Weeklies that she had 
borrowed: some time since of a neighbor to read 
in the evenings, and study the pictures-when she 
was weary of knitting. 

*s Here they be, Uncle Philemon,” 
soothingly. 

The purblind old man put ont his shaking 
hand, and-felt the folds. Mrs. Jefferson thought 
guiltily of poor old blind Isaac, and Rebecca 
who deceived him for Jacob’s sake. She had no 
such excuse to plead. Could she, too, hope for 
a blessing ? 

‘*Yes,” muttered Uncle Philemon; ‘ yes, take 
good care of ’em, niece Clarissa, for—there’ 5a 
bit of a paper like a will under my pillow some- 
where, and I’ve left ’em all to little Agatha. 
She’s been a kind, thoughtful child to the: old 
man, and it ‘Il help her and Hugh toward house- 
keepin’ !” 

‘*What. will, unele ?” eagerly: gasped Mrs. 
Jefferson, leaning toward him, more surely to 
catch the incoherently articulated words. 

‘*The money. There’s a bill laid smooth be- 
tween every fold for little Agatha... hadn’t no 
other place to keep my money, and I knew it 
would be safe there. It’s for Aggie and Hugh 
—that’s what: the will says.” 

Mrs. Jefferson sat rigid and aghast. And she 
had sold this precious pile to an itinerant rag- 
man for the petty consideration of four cents a 
pound! 

The old man, his one haunting secret off his 
mind, seemed to drift peaceably into a quiet 
sleep. Not so his niece by. marriage. She sat 
by his bedside pallid and despairing, rocking her- 
self to and fro ever and anon, like one hovering 
on the verge of insanity. If she had only been 
content to take the advice of Moses, her husband, 
or even listen to Agatha’s innocent pleadings! 

‘*Oh, my poor girl!” she wailed, rushing down 
stairs, when at last the familiar click of the front- 
gate latch sounded, announcing the return of. her 
daughter and husband. ‘‘I’m worse than Jacob 
and Rebecca! I’ve throwed away your birth- 
right! I’ve sold it for four cents‘a pound to a 
miserable, cheating ragman !” 

‘* What do you mean, Clarissy ?” demanded 
her husband, staring at her i in-open- -mouthed as- 
tonishment. 

She wrung her hands hysterically together. as 
she related the:sad story. 

‘‘T could.tear my hair out by the roots when 
I think of my mad, selfish folly !” she cried. 

Moses Jefferson looked gravely at his.daughter, 
who had stood listening in perfect silence. 

‘*'Take your mother into the house, my dear,” 
he said,» *1’'ll go over and see Hugh ‘Darwin 
about this business” 

Half an hour later, as Mrs. Jefferson sat by the 
kitchen fire, still wringing her hands and bemoan- 
ing herself, Moses walked in, escorting a figure 
in a long-skirted coat, with a mangy fur cap 
tilted over its eyes, and its mouth tied up ina 
red cotton pocket-handkerchief. 

““Why, it’s. the ragman!” -she ejaculated, 
springing to her feet with a little ery. 

And all of a sudden the disguises dropped off, 
and Hugh Darwin stood laughing before her. 

**No, it ain’t the ragman, Mrs. Jefferson, it’s 
me!” he cried, jovially. ‘‘ Agatha and 1 we 
thought it was:a shame to sell the poor old man’s 
hoarded papers,-and he dyin’ by inches, so 
turned ragman with Squire Jones’s hand-barrow 
and the sleigh bells, and bought ‘em myself, and 
they're all safe in the garret chamber over home.” 

“‘ And the money?” gasped Mrs. Jefferson. 

‘The money’s all there—seven hundred dol- 
lars,” chimed: in honest Moses, who stood by, 
beaming with: satisfaction. ‘*‘ And our little Ag- 


she said, 


‘gie can get married now whenever she likes. 


Hey, mother! we outwitted you arter all, didn’t 
we?” 

‘“*T never was so thankful for any thing in all 
my born days!” ejaculated Mrs. Jefferson, clasp- 
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we hands and sinking back into the cushioned 
rocker. 

Uncle Philemon died very peacefully that same 
night ;..in fact, he never entirely wakened from 
the sleep into which he had fallen when. Mrs. 
Jefferson sat by his side; and consequently he 
never knew that his beloved treasures, with their 


a inclosure of bank-bills, had been bought 


A plain white head-stone gleams above his last 
Hugh and Agatha Darwin 
are keeping house, as happy-as any crowned king 

and queen, albeit their palace is aaien but a lite 
tle. brown cottage under the hill, and their royal 
robes. are but of calico and hodden-gray. And’ 
Mrs, Jefferson, the domestic autocrat, is forced - 
to admit that wet # once in her life she. was wrong. 





WITH A DIAMOND. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 


“Waitt Time « grhm6ld Hot guawing lay, 


And mumbled witli-his:teeth yon ‘regal ‘tomb, 


» Like some immortal tear tndimmed ‘for aye, 


This gem was dropped among the dust of doom. 


Dropped, haply, by a sad, forgotten queen, 

A tear. to-outlast name, and fame, and tongue; 
Her other ‘tears, and ours, all tears terrene, 

For great ‘new grief to be hereafter sung. 


Take it—a goddess might have wept euch tears, 
Or Dame Electra changed into a star, ._. 

That waxed so dim because her children’s. years 
In leaguer’d Troy were bitter throngh long war. 


Not till'the end to end grow dull or waste— 
Ah, what a little while the light we share! 
Hand after hand shall yet with this be graced, 
Signing the Will that leaves it to an heir. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 
NEW PROJECTS. 


Tue unexpected appearance of Mrs, Hart was 
in many respects, and for many reasons, an aw- 
ful shock to Hilda. It was a new danger, less 
terrible than that. which had arisen from the 
phantom which had twice appeared, yet perhaps 
in reality more perilous. It filled her with ap- 
prehensions of the worst. All that night she 
lay awake thinking over it. How had Mrs. 
Hart: come to Florence, and why, and what was 
she doing here? Such were her thoughts. Was 
she. also in connection with Lord Chetwynde and 
with this Obed Chute? It seemed probable. If 
so, then it seemed equally probable that there 
was some design on foot against her. At first 
the thought of this inspired in her a great fear, 
and a desire to fly from the impending danger. 
For a moment she almost decided to give up her 
present purpose forever, collect as much money 
as she could, and fly to some distant place, where 
she might get rid of all her danger and forget all 
her troubles. But. this thought was only. mo- 
mentary, for higher than her desire for comfort 
or peace of mind rose her thirst for vengeance. 
It would not satisfy her that she alone should 
suffer. Lord Chetwynde also should have his 
own share, and she would begin by unmasking 
him and revealing his intrigue to her supposed 
husband. 

On the following day Gualtier called, and in a 
few words she told him what had taken place. 

** Are you. really confident that it was Mrs. 
Hart?” he asked, with some anxiety. 

‘* As confident as I am of my own existence. 


‘Indeed, no mistake was possible.” 


Gualtier looked deeply troubled. 

‘*It looks bad,” said he; ‘‘but, after all, there 
are ways of accounting for it. She may have 
heard. that. Lord Chetwynde intended to go to 
Italy and to Florence—for it was quite possible 
that he mentioned it to’her at the Castle—and 
when: she went, away she may have intended. to- 
come-here in search of him. I dare say she 
went to. London first, and found out from his 
There isn't the 
slightest probability, at any rate, that he can 
have met with her. If,he had met. with her, 
you would have known it yourself soon enough. 
She would have been here to see his wife, with 
the.same affectionate solicitude which she show- 
ed once -before—which you told me of. No. 
Rest. assured Lord Chetwynde knows nothing 
of her presence here. There are others who 
take up all his thoughts. It seems probuble, 
also, that. she has just arrived, and there is no 
doubt that she is on the look-out for him. At 
any rate, there is one comfort. You are sure, 
you say, that she did not recognize you ?” 

a No; that was impossible; for I wore a thick 
veil. No one could possibly distinguish my feat- 
ures.’ 

*¢ And she can not, of course, suspect that you 
are here?” 

‘¢She-can not have any such suspicion, unless 
we have been ourselves living in the dark all this 
time—unless. she is really in league with Lord 
Chetwynde. And who can tell? Perhaps all . 
this time this Chute and Mrs. Hart and Lord 
Chetwynde have their own designs, and are qui- 
etly weaving a net around me from which I can 
not escape. Who can tell? Ah! how easily I 
could escape—if it were not for one thing!” 

‘*Oh, as to that, you may dismiss the idea,” 
said Galtier, confidently; ‘‘and as for Lord 
Chetwynde, you may rest assured that he does 
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not think enough about you to take the smallest 
trouble one way or another.” 

Hilda’s eyes blazed. 

‘*He shall have cause enough to think about 
me yet,” she cried. ‘‘ 1 have made up my mind 
what I am to do next.” 

‘What is that ?” 

‘¢T intend to go myself to Obed Chute’s villa.” 

‘The villa! Yourself!” 

‘¢'¥es.” 

‘eYou!” 

‘“I—myself. You can not go.” 

‘*No. - But how can you go?” 

‘¢ Easily enough. I have nothing to fear.” 

‘© But this‘man is a perfect demon. How will 
you be able to encounter him? He would treat 
you as brutally as a savage. I know him well. 
I have reason to. You are not the one to go 
there.” 

‘* Oh yes, Iam,” said Hilda, carelessly. ‘‘ You 
forget what a difference there is between a visit 
from yon and a visit from me.” 

‘“‘There is a difference, it is true; but I doubt 
whether Obed Chute is the man to see it. At 
any rate, you can not think of going without 
some pretext. And what one can you possibly 
have that will be at all plausible ?” 

‘¢ Pretext! I have the best in the world. It 
is hardly a pretext either. I intend to go open- 
ly, in my own proper person—as Lady Chet- 
wynde.” 

‘* As Lady Chetwynde!” repeated Gualtier, in 
amazement. ‘‘What do you mean? Would it 
be too much to ask you what your plan may be, 
or what it is that you may have in view ?” 

‘¢Tt’s’ simple enough,” said Hilda. ‘‘It is 
this. You will understand it readily enough, I 
think. You see, I have discovered by accident 
some mysterious writing in cipher, which by an- 
other accident I have been enabled to unravel. 
Now you understand that this writing makes 
very serious charges indeed against my father, 
the late General Pomeroy. He is dead; but I, 
as an affectionate daughter, am most anxious to 
understand the meaning of this fearful accusa- 
tion thus made against the best of men. I have 
seen the name of this Obed Chute mentioned in 
some of the papers connected with the secret 
writing, and have found certain letters from him 
referring to the case. Having heard very unex- 
pectedly that he is in Florence, I intend to call 
on him to implore him to explain to me all this 
mystery.” , 

‘That is admirable,” said Gualtier. 

‘**Ofcourse itis,” said Hilda; “nothing, indeed, 
could be better. This will give me admission to 
the villa. Once in there, I shall have to rely upon 
circumstances., Whatever those circumstances 
may be, I shall, at least, be confronted with Lord 
Chetwynde, and find qut who this woman is. I 
hope to win the friendship and the confidence of 
these people. They will pity me, sympathize 
with me, and invite me there. If Lord Chet- 
wynde is such a friend, they cam hardly overlook 
his wife. ‘The woman, whoever she may be, 
even if she hates me, as she must, will yet see 
that it is her best policy to be at least civil to 
me. And that will open a way to final and com- 
plete vengeance.” 

To this plan Gualtier listened in unfeigned ad- 
miration. 

‘*You have solved the mystery!” said he, ex- 
citedly. ‘* You will—you must succeed, where I 
have failed so miserably.” 

‘*No,” said Hilda, ‘‘ you have not failed. Had 
it not been for you I could never have had this 
chance. It is by your discovery of Obed Chute 
that you have made my present course possible. 
You have suffered for my cause, but your suffer- 
ings will make that cause at last triumphant.” 

‘For such a result as that I would suffer ten 
thousand times more,” said Gualtier, in impas- 
sioned tones. 

‘* You will not be exposed to any further suf- 
ferings, my friend,” said Hilda. ‘‘I only want 
your assistance now.” 

“It is yours already. Whatever you ask I 
am ready todo.” 

‘* What I ask is not much,” said Hilda. ‘I 
merely want you to be near the spot, so as to be 
in readiness to assist me.” 

“On the spot! Do you mean at the villa?” 

**No, not at the villa,‘ but near it, somewhere 
along the road. I wish you to see who goes and 
comes. Go out there to-day, and watch. You 
need not go within a mile of the villa itself; that 
will be enough. You will then know when Lord 
Chetwynde comes. You can watch from behind 
some hedge, I suppose. Can you do that?” 

‘*That?—that is but a slight thing. Most 
willingly will I do this, and far more, no matter 
what, even if I have to face a second time that 
phantom.” 


day. I want you to be on the watch, and’ see 
who may go to the villa, so that when I come 
you may let me know. I do not want to call 
unless I positively know that Lord Chetwynde 
will be there, and the family also. They may 
possibly go out for a drive, or something may 
happen, and this is what I want you to be on the 
look-out for. If Lord Chetwynde is there, and 
that woman, there will probably be a scene,” con- 
tinued Hilda, gloomily ; ‘ but it will be a scene 
in which, from the very nature of the case, I 
ought to be triumphant. I’ve been suffering too 
much of late. - It is now about time fora change, 
and-it seems-to me that it is now my turn to have 
good fortune. Indeed, I can not conceive how 
there can be any failure. The only possible awk- 
wardness would be the presence of Mrs. Hart. 
If she should be there, then—why, then, I’m 
afraid all would be over. That is a risk, how- 
ever, and I must run it.” 
be ‘That need not be regarded,” said Gualtier. 

If Mrs. Hart had found Lord Chetwynde, you 
would have known it before this.” : 

z That is my chief reliance.” 

Have you those papers ?” 


“*T will go out to-morrow, or on the following. 





‘* Papers ?” 

‘* Yes; the cipher and the letters.” 

**Oh yes. Did I not say that I had them all?” 

““No. I thought that you had given them all 
to—to her,” said Gualtier. 

**So I did; but I got them back, and have 
kept them, I don’t know why. I suppose it was 
from an instinct of forecast. Whatever was the 
reason, however, they are now of priceless value. 
For they enable me now to go as the daughter 
of one who has been charged in these papers 
with the commission of the most atrocious crimes. 
‘This must all be explained to me, and by this 
Obed Chute, who is the only living person who 
can do it.” 

‘¢*T am glad that what I have done will be use- 
ful to you,” said Gualtier.. ‘* You may trust to 
me now to do all that man can do. I will go and 
watch and wait till you come.” 

Hilda thereupon expressed the deepest grati- 
tude to him, and she did this in language far 
more earnest than any which she had ever before 
used to him. It may have been the conscious- 
ness that this would be the last service which he 
was to perform for her; it may have been an in- 
tentional recognition of his past acts of love and 
devotion; it may have been a tardy act of recog- 
nition of all his fidelity and constancy; but, what- 
ever it was, her words sank deep into his soul. 

‘¢ Those words,” said he, ‘‘ are a reward for 
all the past. May 1 not yet hope for a future 
reward ?” 

“You may, my friend. Did I not give you 
my promise?” 

“* Hilda!” 

This word burst from him. It was the first 
time that he had so addressed her. Not even in 
the hour of his triumph and coercion had he ven- 
tured upon this. But now her kindness had em- 
boldened him. He took her hand, and pressed 
it to his lips. 

‘*T have a presentiment of evil,” said he. 
‘* We may never meet again. But you will not 
forget me ?” 

Hilda gave a long sigh. 

‘*Tf we meet again,” said she, ‘‘ we shall see 
enough of one another. If not”—and.she paused 
for a moment—‘‘if not, then”—and a solemn 
cadence came to her voice—‘‘ then you will be 
the one who will remember, and J shall be the one 
to be remembered. Farewell, my friend!” 

She held out her hand. 

Once more Gualtier pressed it to his lips. 

Then he took his departure. 





CHAPTER LXXI. 
A RACE FOR LIFE, 


On leaving Hilda Gualtier went out to the 
villa. Before his departure he furnished him- 
self with a new disguise, different from his for- 
mer one, and one, too, which he thought would 
be better adapted to his purposes of concealment. 
A gray wig, a slouched hat, and the dress of a 
peasant, served to give him the appearance of an 
aged countryman, while a staff which he held 
in his hand, and a stoop in his shoulders, height- 
ened the disguise. He gota lift on a wine-cart 
for some miles, and at length reached a place not 
far away from the villa. 

The villa itself, as it rose up from among sur- 
rounding trees, on a spur of the Apennines, was 
in sight. 
mountains. The Arno, as it wound along, ap- 
proached the place on this side of the valley, and 
the mountains were not more than half a mile 
distant, though on the other the plain was sev- 
eral miles in width. The place which Gualtier 
had chosen seemed to him to be quite near 
enough to. the villa for observation,-and far 
enough distant for safety. The thought of a 
possible encounter with Obed Chute was ever 
present in his mind, and this time he determined 
to guard against all surprise, and, if an encoun- 
ter should be inevitable, to use his revolver be- 
fore his enemy could prevent him. His pride 
and his manhood both urged him to gain some 
satisfaction for that shame on both which he had 
experienced. : : 

After watching one afternoon he obtained lodg- 
ing at a humble farm-house, and when the next 
morning came he rose refreshed by sleep, and 
encouraged by the result of his meditations. He 
began to be hopeful about final success. The 
scheme which Hilda had formed seemed to be 
one which could not fail by any possibility. 
Whatever Hilda’s own purposes might be, to 
him they meant one thing plainly, and that was 
a complete and irreparable breach between her- 
self and Lord Chetwynde. ‘To him this was the 
first desire of his heart, since that removed the 
one great obstacle that lay between him and her. 
If he could only see her love for Lord Chetwynde 
transformed to vengeance, and find them changed 
from their present attitude of friendship to one of 
open and implacable enmity, then his own hopes 
and prospects would be secured, as he thought. 
Already he saw the beginning of this. In Hilda’s 
manner, in her tone, in her looks, he marked the 
fierce anger and vengeful feeling which had now 
taken possession of her. He had witnessed also 
a greater consideration for himself, arising this 
time not out of coercion, but from free-will. All 
this was in his favor. Whether she could ever 
fully succeed in her thirst for vengeance did not 
much matter. Indeed, it was better for him that 
the desire should not be carried out, but that she 
should remain unsatisfied, for then Lord Chet- 
wynde would only become all the more hateful 
to her every day, and that hate would serve to’ 
give to him fresh opportunities of binding her to 
himself. 

All these thoughts encouraged him. A hope 
began to rise within his heart brighter than any 
which he had ever dared to entertain before. He 
found himself now so completely identified with 
Hilda’s dearest plans and purposes, and so much 
deeper an understanding between them, that it 
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was impossible for him to refrain from encour- 
aging his hopes to the utmost. 

Now, as he sat there watching, his fears of 
danger grew weaker, and he felt emboldened to 
venture nearer, so as to fulfill to the utmost the 
wishes of Hilda. Her image drove out from his 
thoughts the frowning face of Obed Chute, and 
the white form of that phantom whose aspect 
had ‘once crushed him into lifelessness. He 
thought that it was but a feeble devotion to wait 
in ambush at such a distance, when, by ventur- 
ing nearer, he might learn much more. Hours 
er. and there was no sign of any one be- 
onging to the villa either going or coming, and 
at length the thought that was in his mind grew 
too strong to be resisted. He determined to 
venture nearer—how near, he did not know; at 
any rate, he. could safely venture much nearer 
than this. Had he not his disguise, and was he 
not armed? And when he met Hilda would it 
not be shame to him if he could only tell her 
that he had staid so far away, and had feared to 
venture nearer ? 

He started off. His bowed form, white face, 
peasant garb, and the staff which supported his 
unsteady steps, he thought would be surely an 
impenetrable disguise. True, once before the 
keen glance of Obed Chute had penetrated his 
disguise, but then the circumstances under which 
they met were suspicious. Now, even if he 
should chance to meet him, he could not be sus- 
pected. Who would suspect an aged peasant 
toiling along the public highway ? 

He gained fresh courage at every step. As 
he drew nearer and still nearer to the villa he 
began to think of venturing into the grounds 
once more. He thought that if he did so he 
could be more guarded, and steai along through 
the trees, beside the paths, and not on them. 
The thought became a stronger temptation to 
him every moment, and at length, as he ad- 
vanced nearer, he had almost decided to venture 
into that little gate, which was now full in view. 
He sat down by the road-side and looked at it. 
At length he rose and walked on, having made 
up his mind to pass through, at any rate, and be 
guided by circumstances. It would be some- 
thing to his credit, he thought, if he could only 
tell Hilda that he had been in those grounds 
again. 

But as he advanced he heard the sound of ap- 
proaching wheels. Some carriage was coming 
rapidly down the road toward him, and he paused 
for a moment, as the idea struck him that possi- 
bly the tremendous Obed Chute might be in it. 
He walked on very slowly, looking keenly ahead. 

Soon the carriage came into view from behind 
a bend in the road. A thrill passed through 
Gualtier in spite of himself. He grasped his staff 
in his right hand, and plunging his left into his 
breast-pocket, he grasped his pistol. Nearer and 
nearer the carriage came, and he could easily 
recognize the square face, broad shoulders, and 
stalwart frame of Obed Chute. With him there 
was a lady, whose face he could not as yet recog- 
nize. And now there arose within him an in- 
tense desire to see the face of this lady. She 
was beyond a doubt the very one of whom Lord 
Chetwynde was so eager and so constant in 
his pursuit. Could he but see her face once it 
would be a great gain, for he could recognize 
her elsewhere, and thus do something of import- 
ance in assisting Hilda. With this determina- 
tion in his mind he went on, and bowing down 
his head like a decrepit old man, he hobbled 
along, leaning on his staff, but at the same time 
keeping his eyes upturned and fixed on the lady. 

The carriage came nearer and nearer. A 
strange feeling came over Gualtier—something 
like an anguish of fear and of wonder. At last 
the lady’s face became plainly discernible. That 
face! White it was, and the whiteness was in- 
tensified by the deep blackness of the hair, while 
the eyes were large and lustrous, and rested full 
upon him in something like pity. That face! 
Was this another vision ? 

Great God! 

A groan burst from him as:this face thus re- 
vealed itself. What was this? What did it 
mean? Was this, too, a phantom? Was it a 
deceit and mockery of his senseg#--Was it an 
eidolon from the realms of death;or’could it be 
an actual material object—a living Being? Here 
was one whom he knew to be dead. How came 
she here? Or by what marvel could any one 
else so resemble her? Yet it was not a resem- 
blance. It was herse/f! 

His brain whirled. All thoughts of all things 
else faded away in that horror and in that sur- 
prise. Spell-bound he stood, while his face was 
upturned and his eyes were fixed on the lady. 

And thus, as he stood rooted to the spot, mo- 
tionless and staring, the carriage came whirling 
up and flashed past him. That singular figure, 
in the peasant garb, with rigid face, and with 
horror in his eyes, which stared like the eyes 
of a maniac, attracted the look of the lady. At 
first she had a vague idea that it was a beggar, 
but on coming closer she recognized all. As 
the carriage dashed by she sprang suddenly to 
her feet with a piercing scream. She snatched 
the reins convulsively and tore at them in a sort 
of frenzy. 

“It is he! It is he! Stop!” she cried, 
tearing with one hand at the reins and with 
the other gesticulating vehemently in some un- 
controllable passion. ‘* It is he—it is Gualtier! 
Stop! Quick! Seize him, or it will be too 
late!” 

‘That scream and those words roused Obed. 
He, too, had noticed the figure by the road- 
side, but he had only thrown a careless glance. 
The words of Zillah, however, thrilled through 
him. He pulled in the horses savagely. ‘They 
were foaming and plunging. 

As he did this Zillah dropped the reins, and 
with trembling frame, and eyes flashing with ex- 
citement, stood staring back. 

**There! there!” she cried—‘ there, I tell 





you, is Gualtier, my assassin! He is disguised! 
I know him! It is Gualtier! He is tracking 
me now! Stop him! Seize him! Don’t let 
him escape! Make haste!” 

These words burst from her like a torrent, and 
these, with her wild gesticulations, showed the 
intensity of her excitement. In an instant Obed 
had divined the whole meaning of this. A man 
in disguise had already penetrated even into his 
grounds. This he thought was the same man, 
in another disguise, still haunting the place and 
prowling about with his sinister motive. By 
Zillah’s words he saw that she had recognized 
this man as that very Gualtier after whom he 
had been searching so long, and whose name had 
been so constantly in his mind. And now, in 
the same instant, he saw that the man who had 
once sought him in America, and who had re- 
cently ventured into his park, was the very one 
who had betrayed Miss Lorton—the man on 
whose track he had been setting the police of 
England, France, and italy. 

It was but for an instant that this thought 
filled his mind. In another instant Obed had 
flung down the reins and sprung into the road. 

Meanwhile Gualtier had stood motionless, hor- 
ror-stricken, and paralyzed. But the scream of 
Zillah and her frantic words had shown him be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt that she was at 
any rate alive, and more than this, that she had 
recognized him. How she had thus come to life 
he could not know, nor was there time to conjec- 
ture. For now another danger was impending, 
and, in the person of Obed Chute, was rushing 
down swiftly upon him. At the sight of this new 
peril he hesitated not a moment, but snatched 
his pistol, took aim, and fired shot after shot. 
But in his haste and agitation a correct aim 
was impossible. He fired wildly. Four bullets, 
one after the other, whistled through the air past 
Obed’s head, yet he still came on. ‘The vision 
of that awful face rushing down upon him thus 
through the smoke-clouds, with vengeance gleam- 
ing from the eyes, and the resolute mouth close 
shut in implacable sternness, was sufficient to 
show Gualtier that his career was nearly run. 
He had a sudden feeling that all was lost. With 
a wild leap he bounded over the ditch by the road- 
side, and tore over the fields with the frantic speed 
of one flying from death. 

But the avenger was at his heels. 

To fly from vengeance and from death is a 
thing that brings a strong motive to exertion, 
but there are other things sometimes which may 
give an equal impulse. Gualtier was lithe, sin- 
ewy, and agile, nimble of foot too, and inspired 
by the consciousness of danger ; but the man who 
pursued him was one whose mighty thews and 
sinews had been formed under the shadows of 
the Alleghanies, and trained by years of early 
experience to every exercise of strength. This 
man also was inspired by a feeling which could 
contribute a motive for exertion as powerful as 
the fear which filled the heart of Gualtier, and 
his own pride, his honor, and his affection for 
Zillah, all urged him on. He followed fast, and 
followed faster. Gualtier had a long start, but 
Obed steadily gained, until at last the fugitive 
could hear the footsteps of his pursuer. 

Between the skirts of the hills and the Arno 
there was a plain about two miles in width. On 
the other side of the river the fields spread away 
again for a wider extent, interspersed with groves 
and vineyards. The Arno was full, and flowing 
rapidly. Here, then, seemed to be to the fugitive 
the last chance for escape—here, in that swift- 
flowing river. Gualtier could swim admirably. 
Toward this river he turned his flying steps, 
thinking that his pursuer might not be able to 
follow, and hoping for safety here. Yet all the 
time he expected to hear a pistol-shot, for Obed 
had already told him, in that memorable meeting 
in the park, that he carried a revolver. "That-he 
did not use it now seemed to Gualtier to show 
plainly that he must have left it behind. As for 
Obed, he neither fired a pistol-shot nor threatened 
to fire one. He did not even draw his revolver 
from his pocket. He simply ran as fast ashe 
could after the fugitive. 

That fugitive, in order to gain the river, was 
compelled to run obliquely, and thus he gave an 
additional advantage to his pursuer, who tried 
to head him off, and thus was able to gain on 
him by some additional paces. But to Gualtier 
that river-bank was now the place of salvation, 
and that was at any rate a last resort. Besides 
this, his pistol still was in his hand, and in it 
there still remained two shots, which might yet 
avail him at the last moment. Onward, then, 
he bounded with frantic exertions while these 
thoughts sped through his mind. But, mingled 
with these, there came strange floating thoughts 
of that figure in the carriage—that one who 
had met with a wondrous resurrection from 
the death to which he had sent her, and who 
was now looking on at his flight, and the pur- 
suit of her avenger. All these various thoughts 
swept confusedly through his brain in the mad- 
ness of that hour; for thus it is that often, when 
death seems to impend, the mind becomes en- 
dowed with colossal powers, and all the events 
of a stormy and agitated life can be crowded 
into one moment. Now, as Gualtier fled, and 
as he contrived his plan of escape by the river, 
there were in his mind, parallel with these 
thoughts, others of equal power—thoughts of 
that fair young girl whom he had cast adrift in 
a sinking ship on the wide midnight sea.- Saved 
she had been, beyond a doubt, for there she 
was, with her eyes fixed on him in his agony. 
Avenged she would be also, unless he could 
escape that terrible pursuer who now every mo- 
ment came faster and faster behind. 

Avenged? No, not yet. Still there was a 
chance. The river flowed near with its full 
stream. ‘The opposite shores seemed to invite 
him; the trees and groves and vineyards there 
seemed to beckon him onward. At last his feet 
were on the bank. One plunge, he thought, and 
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he would be safe. But for one instant he delayed 
that plunge. There were other desires in his 
heart than that of safety—there was the desire 
for vengeance. Still there was a chance left. 
His pistol was in his hand—it yet held two 
shots. In these he might find both safety and 
vengeance, 

Suddenly he turned as he reached the bank, 
and instantaneously he discharged the last shots 
of the pistol at his. pursuer. . Then he plunged 
headlong into the river. ? 

Another pursuer, even if he had not. fallen, 
might have faltered at all these pistol-shots. 
Not so Obed. To him the revolver, was a fa- 
miliary thing—a toy, infact, the sport.of.all his 
life. Often before had pistol- shots whistled 
about his head, and under circumstances far 
more dangerous than this. Obed’s life had 
been a varied one, and he could tell many. 
strange tales of adventures in the western parts 
of America—that country where civilized man 
has encountered, and can still encounter, those 
tribes which are his most formidable foes, . If 
at that moment Obed could have bared: bis 
mighty body to plunge into the Arno, he could 
have exhibited a vast number of old scars from 
wounds which had been received in Kansas, in 
California, and in Mexico, But Obed had. not 
time to bare his mighty body. As those last 
pistol-shots flashed before him he had not time 
even to wink his eyes, but rushing on with un- 
abated vigor, he reached the river’s bank, and 
in 2 moment had pluyged in after Gualtier. 

The fugitive heard that plunge. .He heard 
behind him the quick strokes of a strong swim- 
mer, and then he knew and felt that all was lost. 
Upon that last chance he had staked every thing, 
and that last chance had failed utterly, «This 
man who had insulted him, bullied him, and 
overpowered him—this man who had been im- 
pervious to his shots on the road and on the 
river-bank—this man who had gained on him 
steadily in that desperate race for life which he 
had run—this demon of a man was now gaining 
on him in the water also! If his pursuer had 
stood on the bank and had shot him, he might 
have received the wound and sank to death with- 
out a murmur. But to be followed so, to be 
caught, to be dragged back—this was the terror 
and the shame. ‘This stimulated him to fiercer 
exertions. Despair itself gave a kind of mad- 
ness to his efforts. But terror and shame’ and 
despair itself could not snatch him from the 
grasp of his remorseless pursuer. Nearer and 
nearer that pursuer came; more and more. des- 
perate grew Gualtier’s efforts. In vain. As he 
struck out with almost superhuman exertions he 
suddenly felt his foot grasped by a resistless 
hand. All was over. ‘That despair which a 
moment before had intensified his efforts now 
relaxed his strength. He felt himself dragged 





back to the shore fromm which he had been fly- 
ing. He was lost! He struggled no longer to | 
escape, but only to keep his head aboye water, 
from an instinct of self-preservation. And in 





























upon his sonl he had a vague terror that on the 
moment of landing he would. be annihilated. 
But, instead of that, he felt. himself raised. to 


| his feet, and the strong. grasp relaxed its hold. 


He-looked up at his captor, and saw him stand- 
ing before him regarding him with.a grim smile. 

**So you're the Gualtier, are you,”’ said Obed,. 
‘tof whose exploits I have heard so much? 
You're rather a small parcel, I should say, but 
you've done con-siderable mischief, somehow.” 

Gualtier did not know what to make of this; 
but thought it only a little preliminary. play, 
after which he would be flung headlong into the 
river by some catapultian: kick, i 

‘*See here,” said Obed; ‘‘a fellow that pre- 
tends to carry*a revolver ought. to be ashamed 


| of himself for firing such shots as you did. . You 


infernal fool, you! you’vye gone and. lost:six of. 


| the best chances any man ever had, and not one 


of them’ll ever come again: What is worse, 


“*‘STOP! SHE CRIED, TEARING WITH ONE HAND AT THE REINS.” 


son ‘of her great national and original weapon— 
the everlasting veyolyer. Don’t you feel like a 
fool?. You. know you do!” 

At this extraordinary address Gualtier was, if 
possible, still more bewildered. 

** You deserved to be caught,” continued Obed, 
‘* for you tempted Providence. Providence gave 
you the: most glorious. chance I ever saw in:all 
my born days. After using up your chance with 
the revolver you had this here boundless plain to 
runupon. Why, I’ve dodged a hundred Indians 
in my day with less of-a chance, and all the odds 
against me, for they were firing at me. But you 
couldn’t be shot ‘down, for I didn’t happen to 
feel inclined to use my revolver. It didu’t seem 
fair.” And saying this, Obed tenderly drew out 
his revolver from his breast-pocket, and. exhibit- 
ed_it in a loving way to the astounded Gualtier. 
“*T saw,” he.continued, ‘‘ that it would be a most 





unscientific waste of lead... The very first shot 


that anguish of fear and despair that now settled | you've gone and disgraced America m the per- | you fired. showed. that you were utterly mnac- 
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quainted with our American invention, and ‘the 
next was as bad. Why, out of the whole six 
See here.” 


And Obed held up his left hand. The last 


joint of the middle finger had been shot off, and 
* blood was still flowing. 


Gualtier looked at this with fresh amazement. 
“Why,” said Obed, ‘if: 1’d had ‘one-tenth 
part of your chances,. and had. been in your 


| place, I'd have got off. With such a start I'd 


- have cut off among the mountains. 








engage to escape from a dozen men. . ‘I’d drop 
six with the pistol, and dodge the other six. See 
here. Do you see that bit-of woods?” And 
taking Gualtier’s arm, he pointed to a clump of 


‘trees that rose like an island from. the plain. 


** Do you see that ?” 

Gualtier said nothing. 

“Well, Tl tell you avhat you'd cught to do. 
You'd ought to have made straight for that in a 
bee-line; then dodged belind ‘it. “ Perhaps I’d 
have'followed ; but then-you could: have crossed 
to the other sides got out of sight, and while I 
was lookiig for'you, off you'd get to the river, 
If I'd have gone‘on the opposite side you could 
A man,” 
concluded Obed, in a tone of intense solemnity— 
“a man that could throw. away such a chance 
as that has tempted Providence, and:don’t deserve 
any thing.’ Young man, you're a gone sucker !” 

Gualtier heard all this, and understood ‘this 
eccentric but grim address. He felt that it was 
all over with him. He had one desperate thought 
of snatching at the revolver, which Obed still held 
in his: hand with apparent carelessness; but he 
saw that such an attempt would be madness, ‘he 
very instant that he had looked Obed had no- 
ticed it, and understood it. 

He gave a low laugh. - 

‘*Yon'd better not,” said he, and then mo- 
tioned him toward the carriage.. Gualtier walk- 
ed on in silence... Obed did not deign to touch his 
prisoner, nor did Gualtier dare‘to: make any ef- 
fort to escape.: There was no chance now, since 
that other chance had failed; and, besides, the 
sight of Obed’s revolver was itself sufficient to 
prevent such an attempt. 

** You've showed considerable sense in walk- 
ing quietly along,” said Obed, as they came near 
to the carriage. ‘If you'd tried to run it would 
have been worse: for you.. You'd have lost a 
lim), ‘suve.” $ 

Then Obed stopped, and forced him to look at 
the ground which they had gone over, and show- 
ed what excellent chances he had thrown away. 

On reaching the carriage Zillah was calmer, 
though still greatly excited. . She said nothing 
to Gualtier, nor did the latter venture to look at 
her. In the flight his wig and hat, had fallen off, 
so that now his hated face was distinctly visible. 

Obed put his hand for a moment on Gualtier’s 
shoulder, 

‘Is this the man ?” he.asked. 

Zillah bowed. é 

On this Obéd- made his prisoner get on the 
front seat of the carriage, and droye.rapidly back 
to the villa. ; ¢ 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Yanxer.—Make your black Irish poplin by cut paper 
pattern of Polonaise Walking Suit, illustrated in Bazar 
No. 44, Vol. 11 Trim with black velvet and fringe. 

Genie M.—Any of the furnishing houses mentioned 
in our columns would supply you a piqué dress if you 
eend money, and your measure taken according to 
directions given to “Mrs, H. A. R.” in Bazar No. 44, 
Vol. IIL 

Mrs. P. A. S.—As you have one Diack silk short 
suit, get a new trained black silk, or else make a short 
silk skirt and postillion basque and a trained oyer- 
skirt of four widths, and put tapes inside to loop up 
the train for the street. A simple Swiss muslin over- 
skirt and belted basque, trimmed with narrow French 
pleatings of the same, can be worn over either of your 
black dresses for small parties, Read the New York 
Fashions of Bazar Nos, 48 and 44 for further ideas. 

Mape.ins.—Your samples of lace are imitation 
Clony.—Your hair is a sunny brown.—The pattern of 
Polonaise Suit in Bazar No, 44, Vol. III, will do for 
your suit, and also for your mother’s if plainly trimmed 
with bands instead of ruffies. The silk sample did not 
reach us. 

X. W.—Put gum-arabic, or the prepared starch polish 
sold by grocers, in your well-boiled starch to give it a 
fine gloss. 

Gie.s oF THE Pexiop.—All we can tell you about the 
complexion is found in the * Bazar Book of Decorum,” 
and in the “ Ugly Girl’ articles lately published in our 
columns.—It is a matter of taste whether you make 
your ball dress long or short; both are worn. 

Roru.—Alternate blocks of scarlet or blue with 
white are pretty for infants’ Afghans, 

Mas. 8. A. G.—A velveteen basque is not suitable for 
a widow to wear, nor should it be trimmed with crape. 
Get cashmere instead, and trim with folds of the same, 
or bands of lustreless silk. 

Mus. M. C. B.—Buy Banting’s Book on reducing 
corpulency, and follow his minute directions. 

Hevsiz Evten.—Get white Swiss for a plain wedding 
dress, or else white Irish poplin at $2 50 a yard. Make 
by directions given “Mra. P. A. 8.,” and trim with 
pleatings of the same. For shawl suits read reply to 
“ Sisters” in last Bazar. A black Irish poplin, or else 
dove gray with velvet trimming, made by Polonaise 
Suit pattern in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL, would be hand- 
some for a bride.—Flat gold studs like buttons are 
handsome for gentlemen.—Make large square pillows 

with ruffled cases, and embroider your initials in the 
centre in fancy letters. Make your water-proof along, 
loose polonaise, with sleeves and a cape. 

F.Lora.—Your ideas about the blue silk and the mus- 
lin waist and over-skirt are good. Read reply above 
to “Mra. P, A. 8.” For information sbout suits read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 48, Vol. IIL. 

F, E. H.—Use but three of your five ruffles on your 
alpaca dresd. Arrange them, and gather other hints 
from the New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 43 and 44, 
Vol. ITI. 

Ne.iie.—Your sample of beautiful gray poplin is 
properly made, and should be trimmed with a band of 
velvet of the same shade three inches wide around the 
skirt, a deep cuff of the same on coat-sleeve, and a 
band outlining a vest on corsage. Your red sample is 

“not worth much,” as you suggest; but would make 
a pretty Marie Stuart house dress with black silk 
facings on the ruffies. Black silk with velvet trim- 
mings, brown Irish poplin with velvet and lace, made 
after the Polonaise Suit pattern in Bazar No. 44, Vol. 
TIL, or else a black, blue, or green cashmere suit, 
trimmed with gros grain and lace or fringe like those 
in Bazar No. 39, Vol. III, are all handsome suits for 
winter. The lowest-priced cashmeres for suits are $2 
a yard, and are a yard and a fourth wide. 4 

A Sunsoziwer.—Read answer above to “ Girls of the 
Period.” 

A Ferenp or tut Bazar.—Basques are more worn 
than ever before. You will find blue gros grain rib- 
bon nine inches wide at any of the large millinery es- 
tablishments on Broadway. 

Mrs. M.—Make the plaid over dress like the fash- 
ion of shawl suits; a paletot and tunic like that on 
page 617 of Bazar No. 38, Vol III., and trim with 
thick bullion fringe. Wear it over your black dress. 

A Constant Reaprr.—Get fourteen yards of silk 
three-quarters wide for your trained dress. Trim with 
ruffles of the same and velvet. See pattern of Polo- 
naise Suit in Bazar No. 44 for quantity of delaine nec- 
essary and manner of making. Six yards will make a 
water-proof sacque and large cape. 

Daisy.—Do not line the skirts of your gros grains. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 43, Vol. III., 
for hints about facing skirt, etc.—Bezique (p d 
bazeek) is an amusing game. 

Amur pe Bazar.—Make your black and white plaid 
serge by directions given above to “‘ Mrs. M.” 

Svsiz.—The Turkish brilliantine is heavy enough 
for winter. Make it by cut paper pattern .of Polo- 
naise Suit in Bazar No. 44, and trim with bands of 
gros‘grain and fringe. Black cashmere makes a very 
stylish suit. Your green poplin should be trimmed 
with velvet of a shade to match and fringe. It should 
have an.over-skirt by all means, or else be worn with 
one of white Swiss muslin. 

Ovp Sunscaiper.—Your sample is better suited for a 
house dress than for the street. Have your China 
crape shaw! dyed black, and make a handsome casaque 
or a paletot and over-skirt to wear with your black 
slik. Trim it with the fringe now on it. 

A Supsortser.—Make your handsome striped cor- 
sage like the basques described in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 48, Vol. IIL, and trim with mixed black 
and white guipure lace and passementerie. Use black 
buttons embroidered with white. 

Minnis Marn.—Bias velvet folds on your green pop- 
lin wili be very stylish. Get a black cashmere sacque 
trimme with guipure lace like that on first page of 
Bazar No. 89, Vol. III. Make your over-skirt by pat- 
tern of the same figure. 

Mnsnzenana.—A navy blue serge, merino, or cash- 
mere suit, made like the Polonaise Suit i!lustrated in 
Bazar No 44, Vol. III., and trimmed with black velvet 
ribbon and fringe, would be pretty for ‘a blonde in a 
country village.” 

A New Reaper.—Make your water-proof suit with 
an over-skirt and paletot like that on page 617 of Bazar 
No. 86, Vol. ITL, and trim with Hercules braid and 
heavy bullion fringe. 

A New Svssoriser.—Your poplin and empress cloth 
ekirt. with black over garments will do very well. It 
would be a difficult matter for us to dictate your win- 
ter wardrobe to you, and an easy one for you to make 
your own selection: if you read our fashion articles 
carefully. The house you mention is a retail estab- 
lishment, and will furnish you with every thing you 
need except shoes. 

* Prorat Amatevr.”—There are establishments in 
Broadway that furnish all the materials for wax-work, 
but we can not give you their addresses in this column. 





; circumstances. 
siderable you should certainly do it; 





Moxrte.—It is not necessary to thank a gentleman 
for the simple courtesy of offering his arm.—If you are 


sider himself affronted should you offer to repay the 
trifle. 

Exizapetu.—The. fact that you have refused a gen- 
tleman’s hand certainly does not absolve you from the 
ordinary social attentions which you would pay him 
under other circumstances, unless you’ have ‘wholly 
broken off his acquaintance. 

Sourn.—We can not undertake to tell you of any 
safer investment for your money than. gav- 
ings-banks and good mortgages. You had better con- 
sult your friends, 

Anon.—There isnothing more dangerous and indec- 
orous than correspondence with gentlemen who are 
strangers to you; and if you cpntemplate any such 
thing we beg you to abandon it at once; for many 
young girls date their moral and social ruin to the 
“ personals” and matrimonial advertisements that ap- 
pear in the papers,—The ‘‘Cryptogram” will be con-_ 
cluded in a few weeks. : 

Equxstrenng.—We know of no practical work on 
the subject. You had better take riding-lessons of a 


master. 
Or eiend ak See 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

“T purcHasep,a Wheeler & Wilson. Sewing 
Machine eight years ago, and it has been in con- . 
stant use ever since, making the heaviest cloaks, 
besides doing my family sewing. I used one 
needle fifteen months without even remoying it 
from the machine, and made in the mean time 
eighty cloaks, besides doing other sewing. I 
have used other machines, but consider yours the 
best.”—Mrs. P. Gorpon, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 





PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can 
be effected with absolute certainty by a short 
course of Stafford’s Iron and Sulphur Powders. 
Whether the initiating principle in the circula- 
tion be that which causes scrofula, salt-rheum, 
scald-head, white swelling, or any ordinary cu- 
taneous.eruption, the beneficial effect.will be the 
same, The sulphur converts the pungent and 
unhealthy secretions of the body into a gaseous 
form, and they are thrown off from the surface 
by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action’of the iron.. The mor- 
‘bid matter. which causes the exterior inflamma- 
tion is discharged through the skin, and the cu- 
ticle regains its natural color and smoothness. 

Sold by. druggists. 1 package, $1 00; 3 
packages, $2 50. Mailed free. Registered let- 
ters or post-office orders sent at our risk. —Haw 
& Rucxet, Wholesale Druggists, 218 Green- 
wich Street, New York. 





INTERESTING TO LADIES, 
“We have had a Grover & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine in use for twelve years, and it has never 
been to the office to have any repairs in that 
time. I consider it superior to any other make, 
as it has always given entire satisfaction.” —Mrs. 

S. Perot, 1406 Master Street, Philadelphia. 





Prane’s Curomos. — ‘‘ Their latest speci- 
mens, the ‘ Maiden’s Prayer’ and the world-fa- 
mous ‘ Portrait of Beethoven,’ are now ready, 
and should be purchased by all who have a taste 
for a beautiful picture.”"—F'rank Leslie’s Illus- 
trated News, 





LOW PRICES—NO RISK— FULL” 
GUARANTEE, 

For Price-List of Genuine Wattuam Warones, 
which can be sent by Express to any part of the coun- 
try, write to Howarp & Co., 785 Broadway, New York, 
stating you saw this in Harper's Bazar.—[Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 
45,000 delivered in any part of the 

United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 

Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 


Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


$10 made from 50c.! 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
POPULAR MUSIC. 
** Belle Mahone” Transorivrion, Brinley Richards, 60c. 
“* Belle Mahone” Marcu, McNaughton............ 80¢. 

Effective pieces. The latter for younger players. 
Copies mailed. W.A. Ponp & Co.,547 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARIS MILLINERY.—Est’b. 1841. 

Mure. FERRERO, No. 6 Lafayette Place, has 

now on hand an elegant and varied assortment of the 

new and leading styles of Fall and Winter Millinery. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 


GENTS WANTED—($#225 a Mont) by 


the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS~vill be 

















A.7 STEWART & Co. 
eo 
have received 
PER RECENT STEAMERS 
3 an 
ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
of 
_ INFANTS’, CHILDREN’S, AND MISSES’ 
amg, 


CAPS, 
&e., &e, &e.y 


the richest and most, Slegant, fo. be found in all the 
_ AT-PRICES EXCEEDINGLY. LOW. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
; * TENTH STREETS. 


FALL 





FURNISHING GOODS 


For Gentlemen, 
For Ladies, 
: For Boys, 
For Misses, 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Union Adams & Co. 


No. 637 Broadway. 


you CAN'T AFFORD 
TO BE WITHOUT 


A 
KING WASHER! 
IT COSTS SO LITTLE, 
IT WORKS SO WELL, 
IT LASTS SO LONG 
IT SAVES SO MUCH, 





that 
to buy one is 
REAL ECONOMY, 
at 
441 BROADWAY. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Rimmel’s Perfumery. 
Trade-Mark. 

6. 





THLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
Granve Ducuessr, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 

HENNA, 
./ A Cungse Bouquet. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris & London. 


EDWARD GREEY & CO, 
88 Vesey Street, New York, Sole Agents for the U.S. 


GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispoxe of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class. makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from ¢4 to $20 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 











JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO. 
are daily adding 
THE LATEST STYLES 
to their 
Beautiful Stock of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 


to which they invite the attention of their customers 
and strangers in the city. 


No. 36 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
Corner University Place and Union Square. 
ET OHBAOR, BURNS, & CO. 
are now offering 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
in 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 





FINE LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


A very large stock of 
FRENCH FELT HATS, 


now 80 scarce. 

LADIES’ DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
BERLIN WOOLS, 

NOTIONS, SMALL WARES, &c. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
AND UNDERGARMENTS, 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


No. 86 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
Corner University Place and Union Square. 


LORD & TAYLOR'S, 


PREVIOUS TO REMOVAL, 
SILK AND WOOL POPLINS, 
at 50 cents, reduced from $1 50. 
Also, 

TEN CASES 
CHENE SERGES FOR SUITS, 
at 50 cents, reduced from 873g cents. 





Also, 
28-INCH ALL- SILK 
LYONS CLOAKING VELVET, 
AT $850 PER YARD, AND SPLENDID QUALITY 
AT $12 PER YARD. 
Also, 

FALL AND WINTER CLOAKS, 
SACKS, AND SHAWLS, 
IMPORTED 
and of our OWN MANUFACTURE, which will be 
sold below cost. 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS 


WILL BE OFFERED 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
$60 A WEEK paid Agents in a new busi 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me, 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur 
« nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar 














HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1871, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year... . 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
HARPER’s Bazar, 


$4 00 
One Year.... 400 
One Year.... 400 


Harper’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and HARPER’s Bazar, to one address, for one year, 


$10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either. the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, or BAzaR will be supplied gratis for every 
Club of FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six Copies for $20 00, zwithout 


extra copy. 


[For particulars for Remitting Moneys, Postage, &c., see next page.] 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





&@ Harrer’s Macazing, besides being profusely illustrated, contains nearly 
DousLe THE AMOUNT OF MarTTeER furnished in either Zhe Galaxy, The Atlantic, 
Lippincott, or Scribner. It exceeds in about the same ratio any English Magazine 
of the same general class, such as Blackwood, Fraser, Macmillan, Temple Bar, 


Belgravia, or The Cornhiil. 


&= Persons desiring to renew ¢heir Subscriptions to HaARPER’S PERIODICALS 
will much oblige the Publishers by sending in their Names as early as convenient 


before the Expiration of their present Subscriptions. 


This will obviate the delay 


attendant upon re-entering names and mailing back Numbers. 


GS New Subscribers will be supplied with either Harper’s MaGazinE, Har 
PER’s WEEKLY, 07 HarPER’s Bazar, from the present time to the end of the year 


1871, for Four Dollars. 





New York, Oct. 22, 1870. 














November 12, 1870.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








THE SABLE BRAND 





Diamond-Lustre Turkish 
Brilliantines. 


We have had these goods made in Europe for the 
American market, to supply a want hitherto unfilled. 


They are pe ore of the finest hair of the Turkey 
Goat, and, combining great weight and the highest 
degree of brilliancy, they are the most beantifal and 
durable black lustred goods ever shown to the ladies 
of America. 

sa@7~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece bearing a likeness of the 
Sable precisely like the above. 

WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, and 50 White St., New York, 

Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


at ARPETS 
of the most elegant description, 
AND IN GREAT VARIETY, 
and Arriving by Every Steamer, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 





Now in Store, 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 


[J Phersterr GOODS, &c. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Having purchased the entire stock of W. H. WHIT- 
-NEY & CO., in 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
FURNITURE STUFFS, 

LACE CURTAINS, 
SHADES, &c., 
The whole will be offered at retail on Monday, the 

24th instant, at Extremely Low Prices. 





N. B.—Mr. Whitney will have charge of our Uphol- 
stery department from this day. 





BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH ST. 












‘A WEEKLY PAPERFOR 
fe 











It is handsomely Illustrated, and has for contrib- 
utors some of the most eminent and attractive writers 
in the country. Among these are 


Prof. James De Mittez, 

Mrs. Harrier Bercurr | 
Stowe, | 

Graor Greenwoon, 

Mrs. Repecoa Harpine 
Davis, 


Mrs. Lovist CiaNnpLee 
Mocrton, 

Louisa M. Avoort, 

Rev. Epwarp E. Hate, 

* Sopure May.” 





Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character, sprightly, and entertaining. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 
Send for a Specimen Copy. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
151 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. ®%;i303"" 


“Is a book that does not 
see its fellow once in a life- 
time. Let it be read, not only 
because it will be selene’, but because it will do 
good.”— Utica Morning Herald. 

By the same author: REALMAH (a Novel); CAS- 
SIMER MAREMMA (a Novel). Price of each, $2 00. 
Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers 

ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


\ A 7 E want every young lady to read 


MARION BERKLEY, 


By LAURA CAXTON. 
It is one of the most delightful books published. 
$1 50 buys it at the Bookstores, or by Mail. 
LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


ar yo | 
5 Dono e | 
AmdelboRie Venads! 
For Marking Clothing, &c. Single, 35 cts., 4 
for $1; per doz., $2 25, by mail, paid ; per grs., $22 50, 
“‘More convenient than Ink."—Amer. Agriculturist. 
**Tnvaluable for marking linen.” —Godey's Lady's Book. 
A few more Agents wanted. 
indelible Pencil Co., Nozrsamrroy, Mass. 


; READ THIS! 


AGENTS! 

WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 


Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





Price $1 50. 














OCTOBER, 1870. 


J.& P. COATS’ 
BEST SIX-CORD 


IS NOW THE 
Thread put up for the American market which is 
SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to No. 100, inclusive. 





For Hand and Machine. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


ijt 





UNRIVALLED FOR 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 


Thirty Styles. Prices: $100 to $1000. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars, sent post 
paid, on application. $= A thorough 
comparison .is invited. 


8. D. & H.W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 

t’s Bazar. ‘These Patterns are Gravrp 10 Fir any 

lauRE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, TU NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOH 
SEPARATE PIEGE OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 














TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT................ os 
POMPADOUR-BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “* 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS.................5. “ 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT... * 32 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. “ 34 


TRAINED EVENING DRESS.............. 1. 38 


TRAINED STREET SUIT........... “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT. “ 49 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 44 


HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT............. , “« 46 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, "The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please s vary Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get ap clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


THEA -NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 
Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


mM g every where, 

= $75 to $250 per month, mare ane te: 

= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 

© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 

SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 

peal quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 

superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 

and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 

a beautifal, or more elastic seam than ours. It 

makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 

© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 

= — apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 

= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 

3S commission from which twice that amount can be 

made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, IU. 

















$6500 Rewagp is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 


cure. Sold by druggists, or 
sent by mail for 60 cents. 
A pamphlet on Catarrl free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥. 











$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. Onz Maontne Wiruovut Money. 
For further particulars, address 
SON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


srs, ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 
SAPOLIO, 


For General 
Household purposes 
Is BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


OR FAMILY eg 
$2. Made by D. H. W 





1809, 





le Parer, Corer, and Slicer. 
ttemore, Worcester, Mass. 








LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE. 








Extract of a letter from 
@ Medical Gentleman 
at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


4 ‘Tell Lea & Perrins 
eithat their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 


CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE THE ONLY 


GOOD Sauce, 


and applicable to 


VER ARIETY India, and, in my 
cian be opinion, the most 
— mM wholesome Sauce 

DISH. that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 








NILSSON BOUQUET. 


THE NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
Cc. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. ¥., and 
335 Broadway (Koom 18), New York. 


ANTED—AGENTS (20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
| @ ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


OGUS MONEY, Brass Watches, Dollar 
Music-Boxes, ‘‘ Apex,” ‘‘ Pet, Duplex,” and oth- 

er humbug Sewing Machines. Don’t be foolish! 
keep Fa by reading the 1 Rogue's Corner,” in 
“—_ STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” It “shows 
up™ every swindle. A live paper, § years established, 
columns in every number. Ledger size. $3 En- 
graving Free, and Paper till 1872, for only 75 cents. 

jpecimen for a stamp. Address 
“STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


YOOLEY’ | 
bp : =AST, oS 


cet 











Ss 


= POWDER 


TRY_JT.SOLD BY GROCERS. 
$95 


Samples, free. Address S. M. Svenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 








A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 





Every baby must haveit. Is rHorovcnty 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu- 

tion of air. Recommended by 
and all mothers whose children 
them. Made in 4 sizes—l, smallest; 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 

4 mple mailed 





Y \ Y. 
A on phe $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
~ Fay Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 

and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 
Dry Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bear stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. Agents wanted. 








Zam, PATENT double- pointed TACKS, 
( bY for carpets, matting, oilcloth, and uphol- 
aay work. These Tacks have no heads 
liable to break off; can be used again and 
oanin ; never cut, tear, or catch dresses or 
fabrics, and leave the floor in perfect con- 
ition. Manufactured by the 
DOUBLE-POINTED TACK CO., 
62 Duane St., New York. 
Sold by all Hardware Dealers. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N.Y. 


—_ 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 











Harpvenr’s MaGazink, One Year...... 5 
Harrer’s Wrrexty, One Year. ‘ 
Harper's Bazan, | One Year...... 

Harvenr’s Magazine, Harfrer’s Werk y, and Harprnr's 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrrkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. - 

The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertisine In Harper's Pertonicars. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $500; Haif Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $3 00 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "3 Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1.50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








LIVE SONGS. 


EACH SONG HAS A PIANO ACCOM- 
PANIMEN'T. Price FIVE CENTS each. 
The whole ‘I'wenty will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of One Dollar. 

Please order by the Numbers, 

No. 159. Good-by, John. 
. Jog along, Boys. 
Laugh while You Can. 
Go it while You’re Young. 
Pil Ask My Mother. 
I Saw Esau Kissing Kate. 
Nothing Else to Do, 
Bell yo Ringing for Sarah. 
The Cruiskeen Lawn. 
- Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
- Never Mind the Rest. 
- Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
9. Up in a Balloon. 
The Flying Trapeze. 
The Lancashire Lass. 
Little Maggie a 
Champagne Charlie, 
5. Not for Joseph. 
Captain Jinks. 
Tommy Dodd. 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 

Publisher of Hatr-Dime Music, 
24 Beekman St., New York, 


Address 


ANTED AGENTS, at $95 per month, 

to sell my patent for making Apnle-Butter with- 
out apples or cider. It costs only seven cents a quart, 
and can be made in thirty minutes. Send 10 cents for 
sample, particulars, and to insure employment. Ad- 
dress @. GEHR, Shermansdale, Pa. 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











GH Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 1870. 


AN INDEX to HA RPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to 
May, 1870. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing ‘Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compile by Horaocg E. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 


“Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with “ Tom Brown's School Dayjs.") 


sz “ Tom Brown's School Days” and **Tom Brown 
at Oxford," in One Volume, 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WILLSON’S INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER: 
on the Original Plan of the School and Family Se 
ries; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and Oratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Poetry. The whole adapted to Elocu- 
tionary Instruction. By Marcius Wittson. 12mo, 
$1 40. 


FRENCH'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC; combining 
a Complete System of Rapid Computations, wit 
Correct Logie of the Solutions of Problems and the 
Analyses of Processes. By Joun H. Frenou, LL.D. 
12mo, 50 cents. _ 

SCOTT'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. From the Discovery of America to the 
Year 1870. By Davin B. Scorr. Maps and En- 
gravings. 12mo, $1 50. 

CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. By 
the Author of “The Life of Thackeray.” Portraits 
taken at various times, and Views of his Residences. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SA YINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
To which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


3#- The two above works, bound in One Volwme, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. es 

THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hinaston. Two Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISMED bY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
WHICH IS THE HEROINE? 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Cor.ins. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. 


By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond'’s Heroine,” Kathleen," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. oe 

A DANGEROUS GUEST. By the Author of ‘‘Gil- 
bert Rugge,” ‘A First Friendship,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. ~~ 

CHARLES READE'’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har 
per’s Library Edition. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, 
Green Morocco Cloth, $6 50 per set. 

Hard Cash.—Grifith Gaunt.—It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.—Love Me Little, Love Me Long.—Put Your- 
self in His Place.—Foul Play.—W hite Lies.—Peg Wof- 
Jington, Christie Johnstone, and Other Stories.—T he 
Cloister and the Hearth. 


W. M. THACKERA Y'S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per's Library Edition, with Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, Green Morocco 

* Cloth, $6 50 per set. 

Vanity Fair.--Pendennis.—The Virginians.—-T he 
Newcomes.—The Adventures of Philip.—Henry Es- 
mond.—Lovel the Widower. 


an Etonian. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. Me tay: 
‘0, Paper, 


With Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 
50 cents. fi 

VERONICA. By the Author of ‘Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble,” us Mabel's Progress,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. _ 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Wx. M. Baxer, Author 
of ‘Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 
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PFACETIA. 
war had closed the 


a 
her  gecon yd ‘taken. As the 
artist was 
era thé lady Pp ed to 
pose hersel: 4. ng rgteyy | a 
pcos and placing it to her 
le. 

What are you doing, 

madam?” cried the aston- 


blow your brains out here; 
it would ruin my business; 
besides, it is a shame to spoil 
80 pretty a face.” 

“T don’t intend to do an 
thing of the sort,” answe 


peotegmek taken in this po- 
sition, wit 
do not soon return to my 
feet thie will be the result.” 
The phot one bowed, 
and execu he portrait, 
which duly reached its des- 
tination. 


—_»——_—_—- 

A Docma.—It does not fol- 

low because a book is cur- 

tailed that it should also be 
dog’s-eared. 


—_—@¢———— 

A-corp-tncLiy.—One. often 
reads of people trying to 
make ropes of sand. Do 
they require them to keep 
the ocean tide? 


es 
Tur Rionut Sozr or Cump 
to “ Avopr”—Rothschild. 
——_—»———_ 


Tue Finst Lesson In 
Deawine — Drawing your 
breath. 


SE eS 

A Horaintre Questiox.— 
Are cannibals so far epicu- 
rean as to select people with 
tender hearts ? 


coninheieditmetanecsis 

“The good die young,” 
especially during the season 
of green fruit. 


—___»———_ 

It is a mistake to suppose 
the sun is supported in the 
skies by its beams. 


—»———_ 
Aw Onsourr CompLatist— 
A window-pane. 


—_——@——_—— 

Devicutrut CuasTisEMENT 
—The waves beating at your 
feet. 

Why is coffee like an axe 
with a dull edge ?—Because 
it has to be ground before it 
is used. 


—-—e—~».——— 

Not Easmy.—A lady de- 
clared to us the other day 
that she ** wouldn’t be a coo! 
for the whole world.” For 
the whole world, indeed! 
We should say not. Why, 
she could never get through 
the work. 


a 

What is that which is so 
brittle that if you name it 
you are sure to break it ?— 
Silence. 


—_—_——pa——— 

DISAGREEABLE AND ImrEn- 

TINENT—Ruin staring a per- 
son in the face. 


pociiae oa 

Harp or Hearwwe. —A 
— who had a very 
eaf servant was advised by 
a friend to discharge her. 
“No, no,” replied the gen- 
tleman, with much good feel- 
ing; ‘‘the poor creature 
could never hear of another 
situation.” 


—_—~<——— 
Universat Surcipr—W hen 

people leave off growing they 

put an end to their existence. 





MONSTRUM HORRENDUM, ETC. 


ENFANT TERRIBLE. “I knew you were Coming, Auntie.” 
Auntig, ** Why, dear?” 
Exrant Terrisie. ‘ Because Pa said he'd take Dinner Down ‘I own.’ 








adjusting the cam- . 
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Bic Butty. “Who are you for?—I’m for Prussia!” 

Littie Piucky One. “I’m for France—I’m not afraid of 
you, big as you are. ak yourself in two, and I'll fight 
| you in twice, and lick you!” 





WANTED TO KNOW. 


olplios te le ant 
nD an in- 
in the mind ? 

‘ hether the — of ke party 
as any thing lo th 
Se eeu eman 

her a fun 
is an inky-bus ? ee 
Whether one is (h)aunted 
who receives daily visits from 
his mother’s sister ? 


=> 
ASare InvestmEnt—Food. 


a 

When. are. clothes like a 
railway train? — When thi 
are on the line. ' 


—~__ : 
When is light inclined to 
be pepe di isaiehacad it’s 


fain 
Sevr - Deoaritation — A 
person lifting his head up. 
—_———_ 


SoMETHING YOU ARE SURE 
TO HAVE AT your FINGERS’ 
Enps—Nails. 


half a million dollars ?” 

*Ain’t I- worth that to 
you?” said the confiding 
8 


use. 

“Y-e-8,” said the other 
half; “but I can’t put you 
out at interest.” 


——————_—— 

New Division or Timz— 
“The rest of. the -week”— 
Sunday. 


—_—_—_—_>——_——— 

“The boy at the head of 
the.class will state what were 
the Dark Ages of the world.” 

Boy. ‘* They were the ages 
just before the invention of 
spectacles.” 


—__>_—_ 

A Nae Br ae asks 
whether the battle of Water- 
loo occurred before or after 


the Christian era. We an- 
swer, it did. 


——_——_~—__—— 

A minister once prayed : 

*“O Lord, we thank Thee 
for the goodly number here 
to-night, and that Thou also 
art here, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of _ the 
weather.” 


—_——@—__—. 
Visionary Frvit—The ap- 
ple of the eye. 


———~<—___ 

“My friend, don’t you 
know that it is very danger- 
ous.to take a nap while the 
cars are in motion ?” 

“Why, no!” exclaimed the 
astonished individual, wak- 
ing up, ‘‘ why 80?” 

‘Because this train runs 
over sleepers.” 


> 

Motto for lawyers — be 
brief; for doctors—be pa- 
tient; for potters—be ware. 


————————————_ 

Mrs. Boffin is still much 
troubled to know why gold 
shouldn’t be discove in 
pints as well as in quartz. 

——————_——— 


Who killed the most poul- 
try?—Ham.et’s uncle, for 
he did “ murder most foul.” 


——@——_—— 

What sort of fruit is most 
sought after by editors ?— 
The latest dates. ~ 


_————— 
A well-known furnishing 
undertaker for a time listen- 
to the remarks of a com- 
mercial agent for a celebrated 
manufacturer of glue; final- 
ly, he replied: 
“It is of no consequence 
in my business whether your 
lue adheres or not; my cus- 
mers never come back.” 


HOMEWARD. BOUND. 


Next to the prospect of seeing your Friends, the best of the Delightful Homeward 
Trip is, that you get such Admirable Ocean Views, and you acquire such an excel- 














